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SOME NOTES ON A RECENT INTERPRETATION OF WILLIAM 
OF OCKHAM’S POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 


I 


sur l’esprit politique de la Réforme, which attracted con- 

siderable attention both for the thoroughness of its scholar- 
ship and the brilliance of its style. The author made no attempt 
to hide his main object; it was to question the traditional “liber- 
al” assumption that the 16th century Reformers were the protago- 
nists of the autonomy of the individual as against the hierarchi- 
cal and corporatist conceptions of the Catholic Middle Ages.. 
M. de Lagarde argues convincingly that the real effect of the 
Reformation was to replace the Church as mistress of the situ- 
ation, not by the-individual, but by the State, which was now 
provided with its own imprescriptable religious sanction. 


g- 1926 M. Georges de Lagarde published a work, Récherches 


The researches necessary in the preparation of his book had 
convinced M. de Lagrade that the origins of “l’état laique’, 
which he saw as the real power behind the Reformation up- 
heaval, could not be explained by a study of the 16th century 
alone. The roots of the movement towards laicisation were to be 
traced back to the 13th and 14th centuries; it was there that 
would be found “la naissance de l’esprit laique”. So began the 
extensive researches into later medieval thought and action 
which have been embodied in M. de Lagarde’s still uncompleted 
work, La Naissance de l’esprit laique au déclin du Moyen Age.? 


It is as a part (the most important part) of his study of this 
huge problem that M. de Lagarde has embarked on the only full- 
Scale examination of Ockham’s political thought so far to be 
undertaken. The historical public has cause to be grateful for 
the presentation in so readable a form of the issues raised by 
(it has to be confessed) one of the most unreadable of thinkers. 
In ability to present a complex theme with the clarity and a- 
cumen so characteristic of French scholarship M. de Lagrade 
has lost none of his cunning; no discerning reader can fail to 





1. Vol. I (Bilan du XII. éme sigcle) and Il (Marsile de Padoue), 1934; Vol. Ill 
(Secteur Social de la Scolastique) and IV (Ockham et Son Temps), 1942; Vol. V 
(Ockham; Bases du Départ) and V1 (Ockham;-La Morale et le Droit), 1946. 


; 335 
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be impressed with the resulting synthesis. Oddly enough, it is 
perhaps this very impressiveness which gives rise to our first 
doubts of the validity of M. de Lagarde’s interpretation. Can 
so complex a system of thought as that of the English Francis- 
can be patient of quite so clear ~ an explanation, however 
competent? How far are we justified in believing that M. de 
Lagarde’s synthesis was Ockham’s own? These are the im- 
portant questions which we wish to discuss here. 


Ockham and Marsiglio have been cast by M. de Lagarde for 
the roles of principal initiators of the moder secular State, 
and in this work it is Ockham who, contrary to the usual 
opinion, plays the larger part. This is because, says Lagarde, 
Ockham’s intellect is better able to make use of the tendencies 
in fourteenth-century ecclesiastical and secular society which 
might promote the triumph of the radical individualism which 
was the logical social complement to his philosophy.? Despite 
his surface moderation, the English Franciscan is the more 
dangerous man, for he is 

beaucoup plus séducteur. II enveloppe si bien toutes choses de sa dia- 
lectique savante que l’op se sent d’avance vaincu par un savoir aussi 
étendu, par une subtilité aussi dissolvante...Et les institutions mémes 
qu’Ockham prétend respecter sont plus ébranlés par son obséquieuse 
insolence que par les coups de béliers francs d’un Marsile de Padoue.* 
The chief vehicle of Ockham’s undermining process is the 
regime of “corps” or “estates”, “qui est la véritable réalité 
politique du XIV® siecle”.‘ 


This statement immediately raises doubts in our mind, Why 
should it be assumed that the regime of “estates” was so a- 
dapted for the spread of individualism and the downfall of the 
conception of a united Church and society? The medieval 
Papacy itself cannot have seen the alleged danger, for in its 
struggle with the secular power, it was constantly invoking the 
principle of the separateness and autonomy of the clerical 
“estate”. This fact does not, of course, prove that M. de 
Lagarde is wrong in seeing the regime of “estates” as the dis- 
solving factor in the medieval political synthesis; but it seems 





2. Naissance, iii, 4-5. 


3.G. de Lagarde, ‘Marsile de Padoue et Guillaume d’Ockham’, Revue des 
Sciences Religieuses, XVII. 454. 


4. Naissance, iii, 6. 
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hard that Ockham should be blamed for espousing a cause which 
had met with approval in the citadel of orthodoxy itself. 


The further question then presents itself; how far is it true 
to say that Ockham’s philosophy, as he taught it at Oxford, 
must needs have had so destructive an impact in the social 
and political field? We are far from minimizing the revolutionary 
character of Ockham’s philosophical findings.® Yet it seems to 
be true that this philosophy was never condemned in medieval 
times by the highest authority of the Church, It is true that the 
Inceptor himself saw fifty-one of his alleged propositions con- 
demned by a commission of theologians at Avignon, but this 
condemnation was never officially ratified by the magisterial 
authority of the Papacy itself. The Bull of excommunication 
directed by John XXII against Ockham was not a result of 
Ockham’s philosophical errors, but of his opposition to the 
Pope in matters of ecclesiastical discipline. During the re- 
mainder of the Middle Ages, Nominalism continued to be one 
of the Church’s most flourishing philosophical schools, despite 
sporadic attempts to suppress it. Nor was the post-Tridentine 
Church noticeably hostile to it. Luke Wadding, the indefatigable 
Franciscan annalist, takes pains to show’ that Ockham’s phi- 
losophy is not heretical and that his polemical anti-Papal works 
alone are to be condemned.® Even in the case of the latter, 
says Wadding, so orthodox an authority as Cardinal Bellarmine 





5. The history of the relations of the Lombard Communes with the Papacy might 
be cited as an example. From the eleventh century onwards these cities received 
support from the Papacy in their efforts to free themselves from dependence, not 
only on the Empire, but on their local feudal Archbishops, who were generally 
obedient tools of Imperial policy (e.g. Gregory VII’s opponent, Aribert of Milan). 
In the 13th century a new situation arises. The Imperial menace is past and the 
Communes themselves show signs of encroaching on ecclesiastical authority. So 
once more the Papacy comes forward as defenders of the clerical ‘estate’ against 
its previous ally, the secular Commune. M. de Lagarde himself gives examples of 
the second stage. (Naissance, i, 217-220). 


6. Although recent writings by members of the Franciscan Order and others make 
it clear that here too a case may be made for Ockham as a reforming conservative. 
Vide especially E.A. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham (1935); R. Guelluy, 
La Philosophie et la Théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockham (1947) and the various 
articles of Fr. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M. 


7. Annales Minorum (1733), viii, 14. 


8. These had in fact been placed on the Index of Prohibited Books in the 
sixteenth century. 
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was unwilling to pass much censure on Ockham’s views on the 
relation between Papacy and Empire.® It was not until the Neo- 
Thomist revival that Ockham was definitely cast as villain of 
the Catholic philosophical scene, It is only in writers influ- 
enced by the Neo-Thomist interpretation that we meet with the 
idea that Ockham’s polemical position was a necessary result 
of his philosophy. Previous ages seem to have considered it 
no absurdity to make an important distinction between the two 
aspects of Ockham’s intellectual activity. 


It is, in fact, a distinction which Ockham himself would have 
accepted. In his Oxford philosophical works he makes clear 
again and again that the difference between philosophy and 
theology is radical and total. Whether this was a disaster is 
not for the historian gua historian, to decide; what he may 
legitimately point out is that the mental dualism inherent in 
Ockham’s attitude would lead him, not to apply the destructive 
results of his philosophical reasoning to the faith of the Church 
as it stood revealed, but to fall back on a method of interpre- 
tation based on tradition. He seems to intimate in an often- 
quoted passage of the Dialogus that such is, in fact, his 
policy.*° So we must expect Scripture and the Fathers, not 
Nominalist logic, to be his basis when dealing with theology. 
This point cannot be emphasised too strongly when Ockham’s 
“political” treatises are in question; for these writings are 
theological through and through. Ockham approaches politics 
by way of ecclesiology; revelation, not reason, has the last 
word in this sphere. 


The dispute of the Franciscan Conventual party with the 
Papacy over the interpretation of the Order’s Rule was the 
impetus which led Ockham to examine the nature of authority 
within the Church. In his Epistola ad Fratres Minores (sent 
in the nature of an apologia to the Chapter-General at Perugia 
in 1334), Ockham states that it was not until 1328 that he was 
induced to take an active interest in the controversy on 
evangelical poverty.*? There is one curious indication, however, 
that his philosophical enunciations at Oxford had become, as 





9, Annales Minorum, loc. cit. 
10. II, v; (Goldast, Monarchia (1614), ii, 415-416).. 
11. Epistola ad Fratres Minores, Ed. K. Brampton (1927), 1. 
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early as 1322, a part of the perennial struggle between the 
secular clergy and the friars. The Oxford Chancellor, Jean 
Lutterell, a secular master, was Ockham’s first real opponent 
and it was through his instrumentality that Ockham was finally 
summoned to Avignon for examination in 1324. But, before he 
could achieve this, Lutterell had to endure a considerable a- 
mount of opposition from the English royal court. In a letter 
of August 12, 1322, Edward II forbade Lutterell to leave the 
realm to present his plea before the Pope on the grounds that 
his action would bring discredit on the University and Kingdom. 
It was not until 1323 that Lutterell appears to have surmounted 
this opposition. The long delay seems to suggest that interests 
with a powerful footing at Court were working against Lutterell. 
Who more likely than the friars? Edward’s partiality towards 
them has already been pointed out by Hastings Rashdall’? and 
it was shared by his consort, Queen Isabella, two of whose 
confessors were chosen from the London convent of the Fran- 
ciscan Order.** Edward and Isabella, so much at loggerheads 
in other respects, seem to have been at one in their generosity 
to this Franciscan house and after death mortal remains of 
both (Isabella’s body and Edward’s heart) were to rest here.” 
It is perhaps significant that the London Greyfriars possessed 
a famous tradition of learning and was later to have Ockhamist 
affiliations.’ So well connected a religious house would not 
be averse to using its influence to stay proceedings against 
one of its Oxford brethren, especially when the adversary was 
Lutterell, who was definitely “persona non grata” with the 
Mendicant Orders since his prominent part in the dispute be- 
tween the University and the Dominicans during the previous 





12. Mediaeval Universities, iii, 67 and 74. (Revised edition by Powicke and 
Emden, 1936). 


13. John Lamborn and John Vye. (Kingsford, C. L., The Grey Friars of London 
(1915), 75 and 79.) 


14. Martin, A.R., Franciscan Architecture in England (1937), 197. 


15. Adam Wodham, or Godham, one of Ockham’s pupils during the famous 
lectures on the Sentences, and an early defender of Ockhamism at Oxford (1332), 
resided and probably taught at London in the middle of the century. (Kingsford, 
op. cit., 22). Leland records that the library of the convent contained MSS. of 
several of Ockham’s philosophical works (Collectanea, IV, 49-51). His list is 
reprinted in Kingsford, op. cit., 234. 
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decade. '® 


We have the possibility, then, that Ockham’s ‘philosophie 
pure’ may have been a factor in Franciscan relations with other 
sections of the Church even before he took official cognisance 
of the controversy on Evangelical Poverty. But it is only when 
we turn to consider that controversy itself that we emerge from 
the region of surmise. The connections vetween the Francis- 
cans and the Papacy had been, during the 13th century, very 
close and cordial. Ever since Innocent III had perceived the 
possibilities of the new venture the Pope had been protector 
of the Order and the Holy See had acted as direct or indirect 
dispenser of the temporal goods necessary ad sustentationem 
vitae. In the course of the century a legal theory” grew up 
which aimed at securing for the Franciscans the permanent 
provision of the necessities of life while the theoretical ideal 
of poverty for which the Order stood was retained. This theory 
distinguished between the usus iuris of temporalities used by 
the Order and their usus facti. The Pope possessed the former 
and delegated the latter to the Friars; this reasoning was given 


official Papal approval in Nicholas IV’s Bull, Exiit qui 
seminat, '® 


The settlement thus achieved was open to attack from two 
sides. On the one hand the “Spiritual” section of the Order 
contended that the carefully-worded distinctions were a mere 
cloak to cover the abandonment of St. Francis’s own insistence 
on absolute mendicant poverty; on the other the secular clergy 





16. Dictionary of National Biography (1893); xxxiv, 296. Lutterell had in fact 
been to Avignon in 1318 in connection with this dispute. It is interesting to recall 
that both Dominicans and Franciscans were persuaded with reluctance to conform 
their methods of theological teaching with that of the University. Originally neither 
Order lectured on the Sentences; the Franciscans wished to substitute the direct 
study of Scripture. Here Ockham’s attitude is very true to type, although by his 
time his Order had bowed to the yoke of the Lombard. In making a reductio ad 
absurdum of the philosophical systems of his predecessors, Ockham perhaps in- 
carnated the Franciscan revenge. Like Al Ghazali, whose argument against causality 
he- followed by accident or design and whose books were left to the library of the 
Oxford convent by Grosseteste (Tornay, S.C., Ockham: Studies and Selections 
(1938), 69), Ockham used philosophy to ‘destroy’ the philosophers, and so vindicate 
what he considered to be the outraged claims of Divine revelation. 


17. Formulated chiefly by St. Bonaventura (Apologia Pauperum) and Peckham 
(Tractatus de Paupertate), 


18. C. Eubel, Bullarium Franciscanum, iii, 404-416, 
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and the other religious Orders, resentful of the tone of spiritual 
superiority often adopted by Franciscan apologists, pointed 
out the discrepancies often to be observed between Franciscan 
theory and Franciscan practice. Educated laymen seem also 
to have been aware that the Order was in danger of losing the 
substance of its ideal while striving to preserve the letter. In 
a Canzone on voluntary poverty (Molti son quei che lodan 
povertade) Giotto the painter anticipates the later conviction 
of John XXII “that the renunciation of property had little to 
do with perfection”, as well as indulging in some satire at 
the expense of the Conventual position. His experience as 
decorator of the Order’s mother church at Assisi would enable 
Giotto to speak with some insight. 


It is not surprising that John XXII, whose symnathies were 
strongly with the Thomist and Aristotelean view of society 
and property, should finally have clashed with the Conventuals 
as well as with the Spirituals (whom all parties were agreed 
in suppressing). In December 1322, he promulgated the famous 
Ad Conditorem Canonum,*® which completely reversed the 
decision of Exiit qui seminat. The very existence of the usus 
facti as a valid conception was denied and the Papacy divested 
itself of any responsibility for the ownership of the Order’s 
temporalities; in future the Order itself would be their owner. 
This was followed a year later by an attack on the alleged 
doctrinal basis of the Franciscan position; in November, 1323, 
the decretal Cum inter nonnullos* declared the statement that 
Christ and His Apostles possessed nothing to be heretical. 


Michael of Cesena, the General of the Order, and other 
prominent Franciscans were finally driven to open rebellion. 
It seems that Michael was responsible for interesting Ockham 
in the problem,” during the enforced confinement of both, to- 
gether with the acrid Franciscan controversialist, Bonagratia 
of Bergamo, at Avignon. Perhaps Michael was (as the Pope: 
suspected) in touch secretly with the anti-Papal Emperor Louis 
of Bavaria, who had in the previous year (1327) invaded Italy, 





19. D.L. Douie, The Nature and the Effect of the Heresy ofthe Fraticelli (1932), 
178. 


20. Bullarium Franciscanum, v, 233-236. 
21. Ibid., v, 256. 
22. Epistola ad Fratres Minores. Up. cit., 1. 
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entered Rome and set up an Antipope, Peter of Corvara, himself 
a Franciscan Conventual. The trio of prisoners decided to throw 
in its lot with the forces actively in opposition to Avignon 
and, after Michael had drawn up a document (which the others 
signed), accusing John of heresy, they made their escape by 
sea to Italy (May 26, 1328) and joined the Emperor at Pisa. 
Henceforth Ockham’s future was bound up with the political 
fortunes of Louis, whose Court had already become a refuge 
for religious and political dissidents. * 


(On arrival at Pisa, Michael issued a series of formal ap- 
peals to the Church.* These follow a traditionalist line, being 
based on the alleged inability of the Pope to change the 
character of the Rule. This brought forth a rejoinder from John - 
the Bull Quia Vir Reprobus (1329), the most detailed of his 
pronouncements during the controversy. It is this document 


which is controverted point by point in Ockham’s Opus No- 
naginta Dierum. * 


The Coventuals were in a very real sense committed to 
seeking a passage between Scylla and Charybdis. On the one 
hand they must emphasize the absolute character of the Papal 
proprietorship of the temporalities of the Order. But in this 
exaltation of Papal privilege, they ran the risk of undermining 
their own position; for John might retort that, if he was in fact 
absolute master of Franciscan goods, he might justifiably use 
his prerogative of ownership to surrender his property into the 
hands of those who were actually using it. Ockham realized 
that a middle way to escape both horns of this dilemma must 





23. Marsiglio of Padua and Jean of Jandun had been there since 1324. 
24. B.F., v, 408-425. 
25. Ibid., v, 408 ff. 


26. All references to O.N.D. are to the Manchester University Press edition of 
Ockham’s Opera Politica (edited by J.G. Sikes), The first volume of this (covering 
Octo Quaestiones, some minor treatises and the first part of Opus Nonaginta Dierum) 
appeared in 1940. The second volume (dealing with the remainder of Opus Nonaginta 
Dierum) is unpublished at the time of writing, but I have been enabled to use the 
pagination of its proofs by the kindness of Dr. E.F. Jacob. It seemed to me far 
preferable to quote from a modern critical edition (even if still unpublished) than 
to use Goldast’s very imperfect version. Editions quoted for the other two treatises 
used in this study are: = For the Octo Quaestiones: Sikes, op. cit., i. For the 
Breviloquium: Baudry’s edition, (Paris, 1937). (A more recent edition has been 
produced by R. Scholz, (Leipzig, 1943), but we have been unable to make extensive 
use of this.) 
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be found. 


His logical subtlety was equal to the task and significantly 
enough he begins with exhaustive definition of all terms in 
question.?” Usus facti, usus iuris, consuetudo, dominium and 
potestas are passed under review and every shade of meaning, 
obvious as well as abstract, is pointed out. The central argu- 
ment becomes apparent in the definitions of ius utendi and 
potestas licita.** lus utendi is defined as “a legitimate power 
of using some exterior thing, of which [power] a person may 
not be deprived without his own fault and without reasonable 
cause; if he is so deprived, he has the right to take legal 
action against the person who deprives him”. This ius utendi 
is to be distinguished from a gratia, by which “is often con- 
ceded to a person a legitimate power of using something of 
which he may however pve deprived at the will of the conceder 
without any fault of his own or any cause, because he who 
concedes ‘[a power] may revoke the power conceded”. Ockham 
maintains that the Franciscan use of temporal goods is a gratia 
and not a isu, and the distinction owes much to contemporary 
charter forms. But what he is most concerned to emphasize is 
that such a distinction is in accord with the Church’s own 
ancient distinction between magistracy and ownership, the 


concept expressed in Roman Civil Law as dominium and 
potestas.*° 


This distinction, however, is to be given a new twist by 
Ockham which is to take him far beyond the position of other 
Michaelist controversialists. Michael himself, whether appealing 
over John XXII’s head to Sancta Romana Ecclesia or in later 
desperation to a General Council, could never shake himself 
free from the traditional Franciscan conception of the Church 
as a hierarchy, a conception systematized in the philosophy 
of St. Bonaventura and which had originated from the lips of 
St. Francis himself.*° All that Michael wished to do was to 
prevent John XXII from overstressing the Papal position in the 
hierarchy of authority, particularly by his infringement of what 
Michael regarded as the unalterable Franciscan Rule - itself 





27. Opus Nonaginta Dierum, c. 2. (Sikes, Opera Politica, i, 301-313). 
28. Ibid., 304. . 
29. Ibid., 308. 


30. St. Francis’s letter to all the faithful. A.G. Little, Franciscan Papers, Lists 
and Documents, 12. 
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here elevated to the status of participation in the chain of 
authority. 


Ockham approached the problem from a different angle and 
here we must concede some ground to those who advocate a 
philosophical starting-point for his political theory. Although 
we deny that Ockham was consciously formulating a ‘political 
philosophy’ as such, it must be admitted that his metaphysical 
and ethical theories may have prejudiced him against acceptance 
of the principle of hierarchy as hitherto conceived. F urthermore, 
Ockham perceived that for the purposes of controversy alone, 
the debate must be shifted to new ground. If the principle of 
hierarchy were accepted in its usual form, it was impossible 
to avoid the logic of John’s claim to override the provisions 
of a Rule which owed its very validity to Papal approval. What 
was needed was a new basic principle which would make the 
Michaelist plea for the irrevocable character of the Rule as 
incontrovertible as the hierarchical principle had made John’s 
argument for the Rule’s revision. The principle of contract was 
brought forward by Ockham as the needed element. 


Earlier medieval thinking had indeed included factors favour- 
able to a contractual view of authority. Scriptural and Germanic 
‘covenant’ conceptions had mingled with deductions from the 
lex regia provisions of Roman Law and Stoic and Christian 
ideas of the natural equality of men to build up a mental atti- 
tude in which the individual would be considered as prior to 
the community.*! Ockham would thus be able to represent his 
new move aS a mere reassertion of obscured elements in 
earlier tradition and in a sense he was right. His re-discovery 
would enable the Franciscans to hold John to the provisions 
of the thriteenth-century Rule; for that Rule is now not (as the 
Michaelists would have it) an impersonal member of the hier- 
archy of ecclesiastical order or (as John would have it) a mere 
document granted de gratia by the supreme hierarchical authority 
and revocable at any moment by that same authority, Ockham 
conceives the Rule rather as a charter, granted indeed by a 
superior authority but, once granted, obtaining the status of a 


“franchise” or “liberty”, revocable only by the consent of both 
parties. 





31. E.g., St. Augustine: ‘What is a city but a multitude of men drawn together in a 
certain bond of agreement?’ (Epistle cxxxviii, 2, 10). 
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In an important chapter*? Ockham is led by the necessity of 
emphasizing against John the distinction between permission 
to use temporalities (licentia utendi) and the right of using 
them (ius utendi) to define natural and positive law and their 
respective spheres. John’s attempt to place the Michaelists 
in the dilemma of using their goods iuste or iniuste® is 
countered by a careful distinction between the ius fori (positive — 
law) and the ius poli (natural law). The ius fori owes its force 
to the fact that “it is framed in a explicit manner from a human 
or Divine compact or decree.” Whence also the ius fori can be 
called the law of custom in the wider employment of the word 
“custom”.34 Ockham cites no less an authority than Gratian 
(“The law of custom originated after the natural law at the 
time when men gathered together and began to dwell in the same 
places”)35 and concludes “that law is established by a human 
compact or ordinance”. 


A further corollary is that laws thus made by common consent 
may not be violated “at anyone’s pleasure”. For this too Pa- 
tristic support if found in St. Augustine® and St. Isidore*” 
although there is the qualifying reflection that “in some cases 


such a law may be set aside by the authority of the superior’. 


The application of all this to the Franciscan case is soon 
made clear. If “laws humanly instituted are not to be broken ~ 
at will” it follows that “a licence which by positive law can 
be revoked at will by the conceder is not to be regarded as a 
part of positive law”, (i.e. it is outside the legal sphere alto- 
gether). The Jlicentia utendi granted by previous Popes to the 
Franciscan Order may be revoked at any moment and does not 
therefore constitute a legal title as asserted by John. What it 
does constitute, if Ockham’s reasoning may be stated para- 
doxically, is a legal title to possess no legal standing. But 
this strange licentia derives not from the isu fori (for otherwise 
John as “superior” might be able to convert a licentia granted by 





32. O.N.D., c. lxv.; op. cit., ii, 569. 
33. Quia Vir Reprobus. B.F. v, 433-434, 
34. O.N.D., c. Ixv.; op. cit., ii, 569. 


35. Decreti Prima Pars, dist. vii, c. 3. Friedberg, Corpus luris Canonici, (Leipzig, 
1879-1881), i, li. 


36. Ibid., dist. viii, c. 2; op. cit., i, 13. 
37. Ibid., dist. i, c. 2; op. cit., i, 1. 
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his predecessors into a ius granted by himself) but from the 
ius poli, which Ockham now proceeds to define. His de- 

—scription is worth quoting in full: “The ius poli may be called 
natural equity since without any human ordinance or even any 
purely positive Divine ordinance it is conformable to right 
reason (rationi rectae), either in the purely natural form of right 
reason or in the deductions of right reason from those things 
which are divinely revealed to us (divinitus revelata). There- 
fore this ius is sometimes called the natural law, because all 
natural law belongs to the ius poli. Sometimes it is called Di- 
vine law, because there are many things conformable to right 
reason in its deductions from Divine revelation which are not 
[however] conformable with the purely natural form of right 
reason. For example it is conformable with the deductions of 
right reason from the dogmas [of our Faith] that those who 
preach the Gospel, at any rate if they have not the means of 
procuring the necessities of life, should be supported from the 
temporalities of those to whom they preach (de bonis horum 
quibus praedicant).” %8 


The definition bases the claims of the ius poli not on any 
reflected gleam of the eternal law (to which Ockham had in 
his philosophical works denied existence in any Realist sense 
such as envisaged by e.g. St. Thomas Aquinas), but on the 
two sharply-distinguished elements of ratio recta and Divine 
revelation. It is not stated here that the latter is primarily to 
be identified with Scripture but we know from other references 
in Ockham’s works that such was the case.” Ratio recta pure 
naturali makes evident that every man has a right to the means 
of sustaining life; natural law divinitus revelata makes plain 
that those vowing themselves to poverty for the sake of the 
Gospel have a right to avail themselves of bonis horum quibus 
praedicant. That such “evangelical poverty” was the only way 
of conforming fully to the precepts of the Gospel.was, of course, 
the major contention of the Michaelist group, and Ockham is 
merely following his predecessors in consecrating long and 
weary pages to Scriptural “proofs” of this point. 


So the case against John XXII is laboriously built up. The 





38. O.N.D., c. xv; op. cit., ii, 570. 


39, The identification had been anticipated in Gratian’s famous definition: “The 
law of nature is that which is contained in the | Mosaic| Law and the Gospel ... 
(Decreti Prima Pars, dist. i; op. cit., i, 1). 
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Rule and Gospel alike are cited to prove that the Franciscan 
Order is wholly outside the scope of the ius fori. John, on the 
other hand, is very much within it as the temporal owner of the 
Order’s property, allowing the Franciscans only a licentia 
utendi. But can he not make use of this position to enforce 
his will on the Order? Can he not face it with the dilemma of 
either the withdrawal of the licentia utendi and consequent 
risk of starvation or the transference to the Order itself of the 
Order itself of the ownership hitherto vested in the Roman See? 
Ockham’s answer is in both cases a categorical “No”. John 
may withdraw the licentia utendi by the ius fori but not by the 
ius poli, which assures to all the right of using temporal goods 
ad sustentationem vitae and thus overrides the ius fori; on the 
other hand, the Scriptural precepts of the ius poli forbid the 
Order to assume the ius utendi itself. Thus the existing state 
of affairs possesses the sanction, not only of Exiit qui seminat 
but also of the natural law. 


This bold contention is prebably the clue to the obscurities 
of Cap. CXXIII of the Opus Nonaginta Dierum, where Ockham 
insists on the necessity of the clavis scientiae as a check on 
arbitrary Papal decisions in the field of faith and morals. It 
seems likely that this clavis scientiae is the authority of 
Scripture, which is necessary to make any decision of the clavis 
potentiae (i.e. Papal magisterial action) effective. Here Ockham 
in making his first incursion on to ground which will be ex- 
plored exhaustively in the Dialogus. But in the present context 
his object is primarily controversial. He wished to show that 
John’s pronouncement in Quia Quorundam* on the reversible 
character of some Papal decisions can only be understood as 
a rejection of Nicholas III’s previous decision on Franciscan 
matters, and attempts to safeguard John from this charge by 
stressing the qualifying character of the phrase per clavem 
scientiae are treated as sophisms.“! It is only incidentally 
that the larger question of the ultimate grounds of Papal au- 
thority is broached. Ockham’s thought on this point is still 
largely orthodox and based on the traditional distinction be- 
tween magistracy and proprietorship; unrestricted Papal domi- 
nium by means of the clavis potentiae is to be exercised only 
in matters de se indifferentia, i.e. ad hoc disciplinary de- 





40. B.F., v, 279. 


41. O.N.D., c. cxxiii; op. cit., ii, 821. 
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cisions. 


In Opus Nonaginta Dierum, discussion of problems of secular 
authority is only embryonic; the exigencies of controversy 
prevent any systematic treatment. Thus the question whether 
property belonged to Man in his pre-fallen state leads to the 
denial of a direct Divine origin of political authority. The Di- 
vine dominamini of Genesis 1 did not confer on Adam a pro- 
prietorial dominium as that word is understood sub specie 
mundi lapsi, but rather a strange natural faculty of effortless 
mastery of environment,*? characterized aptly by M. de Lagarde 
as “magnétisme adamite.”43 The Opus Nonaginta Dierum never 
really comes to grips with the question of the basis of political 
authority, but its emphasis on the possession of private proper- 
ty as a characteristic of post-fallen society** is reminiscent 
of Locke’s later refinements on Man’s alleged original “state 
of nature.” 4 


A characteristic element of Ockham’s ethical theory had 
been his statement of the existénce of so-called “indifferent” 
acts, i.e. actions which were carried out neither in disobedience 
nor obedience to the Divine Will and were therefore morally 


neutral.“© We now gather that political authority falls within 
the sphere of these “indifferent” acts. Thus positive law is 
firmly separated from ethics; it is obvious that this separation 
cuts the ground from under the feet of those who, like Giles of 
Rome, and (later) Wycliffe*? would base the legitimacy of a 
ruler’s dominium on his possession of grace. This is made 
clear by Ockham’s discussion of the Egidean trump-card St. 





42, “...the dominion (dominium) over all temporal things given to our first parents 
was a power (potestas) of ruling and governing temporal things without their violent 
resistance, so that they could not bring violence or harm to Man.” (O.N.D., c. xiv; 
op. cit., ii, 430). 

43, Lagarde, op. cit., vi, 179, note 31. 

44. O.N.D., c. xiv, xxvi-xxviii, Ixxxviii; op. cit., ii, passim. 


45., Cf. Locke, Of Civil Government, ii, c. 9, section 131. 


46. St. Thomas Aquinas, on the other hand, had contended that every act was 
prompted by Reason, rightly or wrongly informed, acting towards a good or bad end. 
In the last analysis, therefore, there are no purely ‘indifferent’? acts; even the 
slightest action may be pronounced good or bad according to the goodness or 
badness of its ultimate end. 


47. De Civili Dominio, i, c. 1-6. 
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Augustine’s dictum, Cuncta iustorum sunt.“* Ockham holds 
that the Egidean thesis unjustifiably assimilates the ius fori 
to the ius poli: “8ut the ius poli is none other than an authority 
conformable to right reason without a compact; the ius fori is 
an authority deriving from a compact and is sometimes con- 
formable to right reason and sometimes in discordance with 
it. Now no one possesses a thing in a morally good manner 
unless he possesses it according to right reason and thus he 
who possesses a thing in a morally good manner possesses it 
|either] by the ius poli or by the ius fori, and he who possesses 
it by the ius poli possesses it well. It follows from this that 
the words cited i.e. cuncta iustorum sunt are not to be under- 
stood as applying to the ius fori, because many things are pos- 
sessed according to the ius fori which are not possessed in 
a morally good manner, and many things are possessed ina 
morally good manner which are not possessed according to the 
ius fori.”*° This argument is somewhat unsatisfactory as it 
evades the real issue posed by “political Augustinianism”, 
i.e. what should true dominium be in a society based on 
Christian values? Ockham does not touch on this at all, but 
contents himself with stating what de facto dominium is. The 
treatment of the problem is hardly what we have a right to ex- 
pect from a philosopher of Ockham’s calibre; it furnished a 
further proof of the discontinuity between Ockham’s philosophi- 
cal and political thinking. 


The immediate exigencies of the controversy lead Ockham 
to a tentative examination of the economic relations between 
Church and State.*® His main concern is to emphasize the su- 
periority of the Franciscan ideal and to meet criticism based 
on the right of temporal ownership possessed by the secular 
clergy. In reply Ockham insists on the element of trusteeship 
inherent in ecclesiastical emoluments, and even hints, without 
pressing the point, that ideally the secular clergy also should 
conform to the rule of evangelical poverty.s1 The theory of 
lay administration of ecclesiastical temporalities mentioned 
here with approval by Ockham bears resemblance to that already 





48. O.N.D., c. lxv; op. cit., ii, 574-575. 
49. O.N.D., c. lxv; op. cit., ii, 574-575. 
50. /bid., c. lxxvi; op. Cite, ii, 610. 

51. Ibid., c. Ixxvi; op. cit., ii, 610-612. 
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enunciated by Marsiglio® but the parallelism must not be ex- 
aggerated. Ockham’s support is ringed with qualifications; 
Marsiglio will admit of no doubts in the matter. Ockham’s es- 
pousal of the idea is based on the proviso that the secular arm 
is efficient enough to bear such responsibilities; for Marsiglio 
the omnicompetence of secular authority allows no such re- 
striction - efficient or inefficient, moral or immoral, the State 
has an undisputed right to administer the goods of the Church, 
Both thinkers owe much to Exiit qui seminat; but, whereas 
Ockham is content to confine its rulings to the Order for which 
it was explicitly drafted, Marsiglio would make its principles 
obligatory on all ecclesiastics without exception. 


This last difference is symptomatic of the whole tone of 
the Opus Nonaginta Dierum. Throughout the work, long as it 
is, Ockham is never far from the controversy for which the 
treatise was written, It is this topical Leitmotif which prevents 
him from treating the problems of authority as comprehensively 
as in later works. But the real interest of the Opus Nonaginta 
Dierum lies in the fact that it enables us to see at their origin 
the pivots around which the whole later thought of Ockham 
moves. 


It is at this point that we must indicate our attitude towards 
the Dialogus. We frankly admit that we intend to make no use 
of this baffling treatise in the present study. The problems 
inherent in the Dialogus with its “impersonal” treatment of 
every question discussed, demand a quite special discussion 
which would swell our study to unmanageable proportions; 
moreover, it is still unfortunately true that we still possess 
no convincing key to their solution.®* It is true that M. de La- 
garde feels confident enough to assert that 


sous |l’onction des formules et la subtilite des distinctions, on sent, 
page apres page, s’affirmer avec une sérénité constante, bien qu’un peu 
etudiée, le plus décidé des anarchismes.* 





52. Defensor Pacis, ii, c. 13, 14, 17 and 18. 

53. H. Van Leeuwen “L’Eglise, Régle de Foi chez Occam , Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses, xi. 249-288 has suggested a possible method of ascertaining 
Ockham’s personal views in the jungle of argument and counter-argument. But his 
analysis, attractive as it is, must remain, in the lack of further corroboration, purely 
speculative. 

54. Naissance, iv, 45. 
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But we confess that the distinguished French scholar seems 
here to attribute to the Dialogus a consistency of purpose 
which is far from obvious. The remark which Mgr. V. Martin 
applies to the influence of the Dialogus in the century following 
Ockham’s death might also serve as a criticism of M. de La- 
garde’s approach: 


En exposant tour 4 tour, et avec la méme force, les -theses les plus 
contradictoires, Ockham se prétait a toutes les utilisations.® 
Is it, in fact, possible, in the present state of research, to 
obtain hard-and-fast conclusions about Ockham’s theories 
from an examination of the Dialogus? We think not; but we 
believe, paradoxically enough, that it is possible to draw up 
a provisional statement of Ockham’s personal standpoint with- 
out reference to his enigmatic magnum opus. This may indeed 
seem like Hamlet without the Prince; we can only plead for 
indulgence in view of the present infancy of Ockhamist 
studies and of the dangers which await a too ambitious 
systematization of this elusive work. 


We proceed, then, to the Octo Quaestiones, which present 


a somewhat easier problem. It is now generally recognized 
that the Responsiones at the end of each Quaestio embody 
Ockham’s own views and it is on these Responsiones that we 
have relied in suggesting our interpretation of the treatise.%® 


It is with the second Quaestio (“...utrum suprema potestas 
laicalis proprietatem sibi proprie propriam habet immediate a 





55. “Comment s’est formée la doctrine de la supériorité du concile sur le Papé. 
II: Les idées répandues par Marsile de Padoue et Occam touchant la constitution 
de I’Eglise,” Revue des Sciences Religieuses, XVII, 289. 


56. This view of the Responsiones was originated by J. Haller (Papsttum und 
Kirchenreform, (Berlin, 1903), 77, note 2) and has been confirmed by Scholz’s later 
discovery of the Breviloquium and other treatises in which the “impersonal” method 
was not employed. 
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Deo”)*” that new ground is broken. The main point of Ockham’s 
attack is the Papal claim to be the channel through which secu- 
lar power is derived and through which it receives the Divine 
sanction. Ockham counters this claim by a return to the old 
“Gelesian” distinction between two spheres of influence. The 
development of legal science since the date of that distinction 
enables Ockham to add an important qualification. This was 
the theory of ‘casual’ interference by either Empire or Papacy 
in the affairs of the other, provided there is a clear inability 
on the part of the institution affected to set matters right for 
itself. Thus an ingenious system of check and counter-check 
is adumbrated.** This system is not purely a matter of positive 
law; it has in act the whole sanction of natural law behind 
ad 

The third question also covering perhaps the widest field 
of any of the eight, is cast in the form of a theological issue: 

..-utrum papa et Romana Ecclesia ex institutione Christi habeant quod 
committant imperatori et aliis principibus_ saecularibus iurisdictiones 
temporales et ipsi alias non habeant exercere.® - 
There is some amount of repetition of the ecclesiastical argu- 
ments of the first Quaestio but the introduction of Aristotelean 
terminology and concepts draws the argument to a (from the 
political point of view) much more fundamental plane. The 
advocates of Papal supremacy themselves have provided the 
opportunity for this transition by arguing that the government 
of Christendom must be monarchical to conform to the re- 
quirements for the optimum principatum. Ockham commences 





57. Octo Quaéstiones, Il, 1. Sikes, op. cit., 69. 
58. Ibid., Il, 8 and 9; op. cit., 69. 


59. Ockham does not say so in so many words, but we are justified in assuming 
that he wished readers to draw a conclusion similar to that explicitly stated by 
him in what he declares to be an analogous case =the internal affairs of any 
kingdom. Here, in opposition to those who would accuse him of disrespect for 
the principles of order and hierarchy, he says: “A king...is superior regulariter 
to all his kingdom and yet in casu he is inferior to the kingdom, because the 
kingdom in case of necessity can depose its king and hold him in custody. It has 
this [power] from natural law, as it is laid down in natural law that anyone may 
legitimately repel force by force, di.l, Jus naturale.” (Ibid. Il, 8; op. cit., 6. The 
Canonical quotation is from Decretum, I, i, 7. .Friedberg, op. cit., 1, 2). May Ockham 
have had in mind the “modern” English example of the forced abdication and 
imprisonment of Edward II? 


60. Octo Quaestiones, Ill, 1; op. cit., 97. 
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his counter-attack by asserting that it is equally true on 
Aristotelean premises (which both sides tacitly accept as 
final) that “the first thing requisite for the optimum principatum 
is that it should be directed towards the common good of those 
subject to it, not towards the private good of the prince’.™ 
Applying this to the Papal monarchy, Ockham reasons that 
“...blessed Peter received no power from Christ except for the 
purpose of the good estate of those subject to him that they 
might obtain the kingdom of heaven, so that he was not able 
to impose on them by precept anything other than that which 
was necessary for them in the attaining of the kingdom of 
heaven. And therefore the authority of Christ could not be used 
to attack the Jaws and liberties (iura et libertates) of the 
faithful conceded to them by God and by Nature...” @ 


Do the two maxims of Aristotle contradict each other? No, 
says Ockham; a bridge can be found by considering, not the 
government, but the governed. Are the latter slaves? If they 
are, then a fundamental Aristotelean principle is violated, i.e. 
“that government over free men is better than government over 
slaves. because the worth of a government is in proportion to 


the worth of those goverened...But free men are better than 
slaves; therefore government over slaves is not to be accounted 
the best government ”.®* The Papalists, however, wish to re- 
duce all Christians to the status of slaves of the Pope; their 
case is therefore obviously at fault. The analogy of religious 
orders is not valid, for even these do not demand unconditional 
obedience but only obedience “in all things which are not 
contrary to God and the Rule”.™ 


Ockham has now established that possession by the govern- 
mental authority of plenitudo potestatis is not desirable. It 
remains to set forth the positive side of his theory. It soon 
appears that for Ockham the _primary function of a government is 
that of coercion;® if this prime necessity is attended to, the 





61. Octo Quaestiones, Ill, 4; op. cit., 105-106. 
62, Ibid. Ill, 4; op. cit., 106. 

63. Octo Quaestiones, III, 6; op. cit., 112. 
64, Ibid. 


65. “...it must be realized above all that although many things about which there 
could be much discussion (i.e. the granting and safeguarding of legal rights, the 
enactment of essential and just laws, the appointment of subordinate judges and 
other officials, the supervision of the community’s trades and workers, the com- 
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rest of the story, hints Ockham with a traditional English dis- 
trust for doctrinaire political theorizing, may be left to look 
after itself. He even asserts that the question of the derivation 
of authority is immaterial, provided that the authority functions 
efficiently: “...since such authority or power ought to be re- 
ferred to the common good, it does not matter by whom it is 
instituted (non refert a quo instituatur) as long as it is duly 
and carefully exercised and not neglected...”™ This line of 
thought was not original with Ockham; it is a logical deduction 
from the traditional Patristic view of secular power as the 
punishment for sin and perhaps in Ockham’s case the tradition 
was coloured by the ethos of his older contemporary, Duns 
Scotus. The new factor (which had been absent from Patristic 
thought and ignored by Scotus) is the Aristotelean bonum 
commune. The emphasis on this saves Ockham from the complete 
pragmatism which later overtook Hobbes and it also draws 
Ockham away from the English tradition. Nevertheless his 
treatment is sufficiently pragmatic to prove once more that 
Ockham’s “pure” philosophy and his political reasoning are 
not so straitly interlaced as M. de Lagarde believes. 


It is not surprising that, after such aversion to theorizing 
overmuch about the central authority’s powers, Ockham should 
see no objection to a distribution of power of the type to which 
feudalism had accustomed Europe but which was not tending 
to pass away. The exemption of many subordinate authorities 
from the normal sway of the central power is not in his opinion 
inconsistent with the juridical supremacy of that central power. 
Ockham insists, however, that the central government may exer- 
cise a right of “casual” intervention when the common good is 
at stake;® similarly subordinate authorities may themselves 


intervene casualiter when the central authority abuses its 
power, ® 


In the twelfth chapter of Quaestio II] Ockham fills in the 
details of his ideal constitution, if one may so describe such 





mandment to practise all virtues, and many other things) pertain to the princely 
authority, nevertheless [this authority } would appear to have been instituted princi- 
pally for the correction and punishment of evildoers.” (/bid., Ill, 8, op. cit., 112-113). 


66. Octo Quaestiones, Ill, 9; op. cit., 114. 
67. Ucto Quaestiones, III, 10; op. cit., 115. 
68. /bid., Ill, 12; op. cit., 119, 
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a severely practical piece of thinking. In conformity with his 
conception of coercion as the prime reason for any political 
framework he emphasizes that an ultimate unity of authority 
is essential to the optimum principatum. “But,” he continues, 
“it is not necessary for the unity of the subjects of the ideal 
commonwealth that the jurisdiction of all other [subordinates] 
should depend on that of the head of the state, because anyone 
can be exempted from this, although in no case should one be 
exempted from the possibility of punishment by the head of the 
state...”° With this exception Ockham is prepared to grant 
very wide powers to the subordinate authorities. 


It is at this stage that his road separates from that of 
Marsiglio, who had used the arguments of the evils attendant 
on divided jurisdiction within a community to justify his pleas 
for the abrogation of ecclesiastical participation in the judicial 
field.”° The words in which Ockham poses the problem are so 
reminiscent of Marsiglio’s own statement of it that it seems 
reasonable to conjecture the aliquis who forte obiiciet™ to be 
the Paduan himself. Ockham’s solution is that “*...it could have 
come about without any prejudice to the perfection of the ideal 
state that such persons...may have been exempted from the 
jurisdiction of the prince...; and therefore...it may be replied 
to the foregoing allegation i.e. the Marsilian objection that, 
if the head of the state and a subordinate exempted authority 
shall have called or cited the same subjects to their tribunals 
at the same time, either in such a summons they will have 
explained the reason for the summons or they will not have 
explained it. If they do not explain it [those summoned] ought 
to go to the head of the state; because they are not ound to 
obey...an exempted authority when the rights of others are in 
question, just as laymen are not bound to obey the Pope when 
the rights of the secular prince are in question...But if those 
who issue the summonses in such a simultaneous manner have 
explained the cause of the summons, no general rule to meet 
all cases ¢an be given...because in such matters, on account 
of the wide variety of cases which can occur, an infallible 
general rule cannot be given.””? There is no clearer expression 





69. Ibid., Ill, 12; op. cit., 117. 

70. Defensor Pacis, I, 17. Previté — Orton, op. cit., 90-91. 
71. Octo Quaestiones, III, 12; op. cit., 118. 

72. Octo Quaestiones, III, 12; op. cit., 118-119. 
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of Ockham’s pragmatism than in this passage. A question over 
which Marsiglio has cudgelled his brains is set aside almost 
light-heartedly in the same spirit in which Ockham has previ- 
ously gone so far as to say that “the ideal state is not ideal 
for all, indeed it may actually be harmful for some people.” 73 


This lack of interest in general political theory probably 
accounts for the ease with which Ockham in the same chapter 
makes the transition back to the ecclesiastical themes which 
are more congenial to him. The resumption of discussion of 
the Emperor’s “casual” power to punish the Pope for heresy is 
natural, for Papacy and Empire were to Ockham the leading 
example of divided and mutually interacting jurisdiction. 
Ockham states Imperial claims in a more provocative manner 
than on previous occasions by alleging that even infidel 
Empercrs may undertake to correct an erring Pontiff; they do 
so, not as judges of the Divine revelation, but in so far as the 
dispute over the Faith “can affect morals, damage the common- 
wealth or bring injury to any person...” This dictum, for which 
Ockham cites the authority of Gallio in the Acts of the Apostles, 
is obviously of far-reaching significance and it is_ here if 
anywhere that we must see Ockham’s contribution to “la 
naissance de |’ésprit laique”. Such a statement, combined with 
Ockham’s previous decision to leave questions of clashes in 
jurisdiction to be settled casualiter would be a powerful weapon 
in the service of Erastian tendencies. 

Quaestio IV turns to a more specifically Imperial problem: 

..utrum electio ‘alicuius in regem Romanorum vel imperatorem sibi det 
plenam administrationem ex eo quod sua potestas est immediate a Deo. 
Opinion on this point was divided between what may be called 
the “Roman” and “Frankish” views of the Empire, the first of 
these believing that succession to the title of Rex Romanorum 
gave full authority to the holder of the title, while the “Frankish’ 
theory made a distinction between lands held by the Emperor 
in virtue of his descent from Charlemagne as King of.the Franks 
and territory acquired as accessory to the Imperial dignity. 
The latter theory tended to become progressively a vehicle of 





73. Ibid., Ill, 11; op. cit., 115-116, 
74. Octo Quaestiones, Ill, 12; op. cit., 123. 
75. Ibid., IV, 1; op. cit., 126. 
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German national feeling by its placing of emphasis on the inde- 
pendent rights conveyed by Frankish tradition irrespective of 
the older tradition of the classical Empire. 


Ockham dces not hesitate to come out frankly in favour of 
the “Roman” conception. “It seems,” he points out, “that the 
Emperors and Kings of the Romans are seen to have much more 
stability and strength from the fact that the Emperors after 
Charlemagne were successors of the first Emperors and Kings 
of the Romans, especially of those who were in the time of 
Christ and His Apostles...than from the fact that they are 
successors of Charlemagne...for concerning the legitimacy of 
the Empire or kingdom of those infidels we have the witness 
of Christ and the Holy Spirit, Who spoke through John the 
Baptist, the Apostles and Evangelists...We have not such im- 
pressive testimony for Charlemagne, indeed far less...” Ock- 
ham goés on to insinuate that the Franks were in fact usurpers 
of Imperial rights in the days before Charlemagne. 


Ockham bases the legitimacy of the translatio imperii to 
Charlemagne on the overriding authority of the populus Romanus. 
It was only with this transfer that the lands previously 
conquered ‘by Charlemagne became his de iure.”” In conformity 
with this Ockham asserts that the Frankish kingdom as such 
did not exist after Charlemagne, but was merged in the su- 
perior entity of the revived Western Empire.”* The whole 
position of the “Frankish” school is thereby undermined and 
Ockham follows up his onslaught by insisting that the German 
nation is not to imagine that it possesses a permanent claim 
on the Imper.al title”? - a logical deduction from the Inceptor’s 
acceptance of the populus Romanus as the sovereign source 
of authority. One wonders how far such arguments would meet 
with sympathy at the Bavarian court; possibly Louis, if he is 
indeed to be identified with the vir venerabilis who propounded 





76. Octo Quaestiones, IV, 3; op. cit., 129-130. 
77. Octo Quaestiones, IV, 4; op. cit., 135-137. 
78. Ibid., IV, 5; op. cit., 137-139. 


79. “...just as the Roman Empire was not translated from the Greeks to imply 
that no Greek ever ought to be Emperor, so its translation to the Germans did not 
imply that no one except a German ought to be Emperor.” (/bid., IV, 6. op. cit.; 
143). Ockham cites the unfortunate examples of. Richard of Cornwall and Alfonso 
of Castile as the exceptions which, however, to the modern observer, would seem 
emphatically to disprove the rule. 
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the whole eight questions to Ockham,™ felt at this stage that 
he was getting considerably more than he had bargained for. 


With Quaestio V we pass to the problem of the powers con- 
ferred by unction and coronation. Papalist supporters had been 
making much of this issue by insisting that the ceremonies 
symbolized the fact that the Pope was the source of the 
Emperor’s temporal power. Ockham disproves this by asserting 
that, as unction is not of Divine institution, any power which 
it confers can only be derived from human agreement, i.e. the 
assent of the social community over which the monarch in 
question is to rule. * 


So Ockham returns to what may almost be described as his 
basic political axiom - the conception of a “social contract”. 
We have noticed hints of this in the Opus Nonaginta Dierum, 
but a considerably fuller treatment is here embarked upon, 
“There are three ways,” begins Ockham, “by which a monarchi- 
cal form of government can be instituted:...[firstly]|...through 
the will and ordinance of the. people, because any people 
which lacks a king of its own and which is not subject to the 
Emperor or another king or lord can by the law of nations 
appoint a king for itself...{Secondly]...by the Emperor or king 
who may have different peoples subject to him; for the Emperor 
can make new kings in provinces which have no kings; for a 
king having under him different provinces can, if he is not 
prevented by a legitimate ordinance of the people or of his 
predecessor or overlord, create new kings.../Thirdly]...by ac- 
quiring full dominium (plenum dominium) over a kingdom which 
it behooves to have a king. For if any man of standing acquires 
by purchase or a just war or in any other method full dominion 
over any province he can, if he is not forbidden by his over- 
lord, assume for himself or give to another the name and 
substance of kingship over that same province.” * At first sight 
it may be thought that the term “social contract” may be ap- 
lied to the first method only. But in the second alternative also 
we find the significant phrase “si per ordinationem legitimam 
populi...minime prohibetur”, indicating that here too popular 
consent must be at least tacitly expressed. It is on the third 





80. Octo Quaestiones, I, 1; op. cit., 14. 
81. Octo Quaestiones, V, 3; op. cit., 159. 
82. Octo Quaestiones, V, 6; op. cit., 162. 
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alternative that opponents of the view that Ockham is upholding 
a contractual theory must chiefly rely. Here at least, they can 
point out, there is no mention, even implicitly, of consideration 
of the popular will. If we turn to the Breviloquium, however, 
we find that Ockham, while discussing the concrete instance 
of the acquiring of plenum dom:nium over the classical world 
by Rome by such methods as our third alternative lists, takes 
pains to show that Rome assumed power, not by virtue of 
armed cenquest, but by the consent (at least tacit), of the 
populations concerned. We shall discuss the details of Ock- 
ham’s treatment when we deal with the Breviloquium as a 
whole; here it is sufficient to note that the material available 
in the later treatise, enables us to assert that contractual ele- 
ments were present in Ockham’s third alternative. We can only 
guess at the reasons which prevented Ockham from elaborating 
in the present passage; perhaps he did not yet realize the 
applicability of his contractual presuppositions to this tertium 
modum; perhaps it was his later rdle of apologist for Roman 
Imperialism which forced him to a decision on the question. 


With his attention still concentrated on proving the human 
origins of the coronation ceremony, Ockham proceeds: “...just 


as anyone in bequeathing or giving his property can impose 
whatever condition or law that he wished and [just as] anyone 
is for his own property director, legislator, judge and executor 
as regards the thing commanded, so those who voluntarily 
institute a monarchical government and freely submit them- 
selves to a king and his successors can impose what law they 
wish as long as it is not unreasonable and wicked, nor against 
the rights of an overlord. Wherefore a people subjecting itself 
to anyone as king and to his heirs can impose a law that any 
king succeeding by heredity may, immediately on his prede- 
cessor’s death, have all power which he is to enjoy over 
temporalities without any official ceremony; it could, on the 
other hand, impose a law that a king succeeding by heredity 
may not have power over temporalities before coronation.” * 
This doctrine is clearly one of contract; Ockham is as zealous 
a defender of the rights of property 2s John Locke. 


Contractual theory is no contradiction to the fundamental 
premises of Ockham’s thought; it conforms with his attempt, 
originally confined to the ecclesiastical field. to distinguish 





83. Octo Quaestiones, V, 6; op. cit.. 162-163. 
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between the proprietorial and official aspects of authority. He 
had been fighting to prevent the blurring and obliteration of this 
distinction by overzealous Papal supporters; he was not, after 
such a struggle, prepared to allow to temporal authority, under 
the guise of Divine Right, what he had previously denied to 
the head of the Church himself, It was only in the Will of God 
Himself, held Ockham, that dominium and potestas became one; 
and in so believing he was registering agreement with a long 
tradition. ** 


It is important to emphasize the derivative character of Ock- 
ham’s thought on this basic question; for a realization of this 
is a safeguard from the error of seeing him as an innovating 
revolutionary in politics. Such an error can hardly be avoided 
if one takes, as has been customary of late, a philosophical 
rather than an ecclesiastical siarting-point in the study of 
Ockham’s politics; put Ockham himself did not start out to 
enquire into the political consequences of his Nominalist 
philosophy; he merely wished to restate what he regarded as 
traditional Catholic doctrine, threatened by distorting tendencies 
which, tragically enough, came from the highest places in the 
Church. It is not for the historian qua historian, to decide 
whether Ockham was right; but the defence of orthodoxy as he 
saw it was, we believe, his conscious aim. 


Nowhere is this fact brought out more clearly than in Quae- 
stio VII, where Ockham is dealing with the legality of Louis’s 
coronation. Owing to the division among the Electors in 1314, 
Louis had been crowned by the wrong Archbishop (Mainz), 
although at the right place (Aachen). Ockham asks whether the 
Archbishop of Cologne does in fact possess an imprescriptable 
right to perform the ceremony. The argument turns on the issue 
of whether the Archbishop’s right is de iure or de gratia, the 
former being defined as “that which ought not to be revoked 
at the will of the grantor or his successor” and the latter as 
“that which can be revoked at the will of the grantor or his 
successor”.®> If the Archbishop of Cologne’s claim is in the 





84. G. Barraclough (Papal Provisions) has shown that the blurring of the dis- 
tinction between proprietorship and ‘administrative office was, by the thirteenth 
century, already observable in the system of distribution of ecclesiastical bene- 
fices. His view that this development was due to (a) the influence of the Germanic 
Landeskirchen concept, combined with (b) the permeation of canonical legislation 
with principles deriving from Roman Private Law, is highly relevant. 


85. Octo Quaestiones, VII, 2; op. cit., 172. 
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latter category the matter is at once settled; what the Emperor 
has granted the Emperor can take away. But, even assuming 
that the Archbishop’s right is de iure, it ceases to be protected 
by the law if the Archbishop, by vioiating that law, puts 
himself outside the circle of privileges which depend on the 
complicated nexus of constitutional relations.* The plea that 
deprivation of the Archbishop’s right is an attack on the iura 
et libertates of the Church is dismissed because “churches can 
on account of fault be justly and duly deprived casualiter of 
the privileges, rights and liberties conceded to them”. ©” 


The strange thing about this statement is that it brings Ock- 
ham, although obviously still unconscious of the fact, into the 
same position which had been occupied by his old enemy, John 
XXII! John had contended that the Franciscan Conventuals, 
by abusing their previous Rule, had lost the right to retain it. 
Despite his long fight against Papalist confusion between 
ownership and delegated office, in part perhaps as a result of 
that fight, Ockham had failed to realize that the Conventual po- 
sition itself was open to the same charge. They too were 
assuming that they possessed dominium over their own rule; 


they forgot that their founder himself had accepted the Rule 
as a potestas from the Supreme Pontiff, to be used for the good 
of the Church, not as an end in itself, 


Thus at the end of the Octo Quaestiones we feel that we are 
in a different world. The mists which obscure the. writings of 
the 1330’s have cleared and the outlines of a clearly-defined 
but. hardly revolutionary theory of ecclesiastical and secular 
authority are beginning to emerge. Ockham’s political thought 
is becoming both more precise and. more conservative. 


The Breviloguium, discovered by R. Scholz in 1928, is the 
most detailed “personal” statement of Ockhamist politics which 
we possess. As such it demands analysis. 


The starting-point is as usual, a discussion and refutation 


86. /bid., VII, 4; op. cit., 174-178. Ockham does not venture to determine whether 
the Archbishop in question had been guilty of legal delinquency, but this point, 
though of burning interest to Louis, hardly concerns us, as it does not affect the 
principles which Ockham is enunciating. 


87. Octo Quaestiones, VII, 4; op. cit., 176. 
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of exaggerated Papalist claims.“ These, argues Ockham, are 
contrary to the “evangelical law of liberty’, which is “not of 
greater but of less servitude than was the Mosaic law”.® After 
disclaiming any intention of subverting the social order by his 
doctrine of Christian freedom, he goes on: “But it [i.e., the 
evangelical law] ought rather to be understood in a negative 
manner, i.e. that by the evangelical law no grave burden may 
be brought in and no one through it may be made the slave of 
another nor must there be imposed through it on Christians as 
great demands concerning the outward forms of worship of God 
as the Jews suffered. Because of this not only may Christians 
not be made the Pope’s slaves through the evangelical law, 
but neither can the Pope by virtue of his fullness of power load 
any Christian, unwillingly and without crime or cause, with as 
many ceremonial burdens as were entailed in the ceremonies 
of the old law and, if he does in fact attempt to do so, his 
action is not legally valid but is rendered null by the Divine 
Law itself.” 


The implications of this definition are considerable. The 
Aristotelean conception of the body politic as a corporate and 
developing organism, with its corresponding definition of “liber- 
ty” as the faculty of a human being for pursuing undisturbed 
its progress towards a Divinely-appointed end, is abandoned. 
Ockham’s theory, as he says, is “negative”; it conceives liber- 
ty as release from Authority’s exorbitant demands. Until the 
fourteenth century Christian European culture could not enter- 
tain the possibility of a basic divergence and even conflict 
between the concepts of liberty and authority; in such a 
statement as this of Ockham we see the beginning of a trend 
towards the more intensive exploration of the extremer impli- 
cations of both concepts. 


But how was Ockham himself led to this “negative” con- 
ception of liberty? The Breviloquium itself gives the clue. In 
the eighth chapter of Book II we find a clear distinction between 
the two types of authority which we have labelled respectively 





88. Book I, devoted to establishing the right of theologians to discuss the nature 
and limits of Papal power, is hardly relevant to our purpose and will not be dealt 
with here. 


89. /bid., Il, 3. Baudry, op. cit., 19. 
90. /bid., Il, 4; op. cit., 21. 
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as dominium and potestas. It occurs during a discussion of the 
anomalous position of Popes coming from religious Orders if 
the extreme Papalist identification of office and ownership is 
maintained. Ockham insists that possession of temporalia is 
a consequence of office and in this sense “religious” may 
legitimately use them; they would not in conscience be able 
to do so were Papal ownership on a strictly proprietorial 
basis.*! 

Talis autem potestas [i.e. plenitudo potestatis] est proprietas et do- 
minium earundem rerum. 9 
It is plain that Ockham is merely re-emphasizing the traditional 
distinction between office and property. It is the concern to 
defend this that is behind his attacks on Papal authority. The 
liberty demanded by the “evangelical law”, ‘negative’ as it was, 
was thus conditioned by its end = the duty of all Christians to 
repel the obliteration of the commission inherent in the Apos- 
tolic Succession, which was the Divine basis of ecclesiastical 
authority. Ockham believed that this doctrine was endangered 
by the Papacy’s depreciation of the delegated and thereby limit- 
ed character of its position in favour of a proprietorial con- 
ception which was distinguished in hardly any way from that 
of the secular sovereigns of the day. There is no doubt that 
Ockham regarded himself as a conservative and the later history 
of Catholic political theory (with its discarding of the idea of 
plenitudo potestatis) shows that in a sense he was; but it 
cannot be denied that his fight for the restoration of the old 
led in practice to the introduction of the new. 


This pre-occupation of Ockham provides the key to the 
understanding of Book III, which is at first sight a mere mélange 
of incidental side-issues. The purpose of the Book is nearly 
summarized in the preamble to Chapter 9: 


Cum appareat ex predictis quod aliqua distinctio est inter dominium 
proprium et potestatem appropriandi res temporales et similiter inter 
potestatem instituendi jurisdictionem et jurisdictionem, videndum est nunc 
quo jure dominium proprium quod vocatur proprietas ‘sit introductum et quo 
jure jurisdictio sit introducta, divino videlicet an humano.™ 


At once we perceive that the Franciscan controversy is the 
background of the argument; this should not be surprising as 





91. /bid., Il, 8; op. cit., 30. 
92. Ibid., Il, 8; op. cit., 29-30. 
93. Ibid., Ill, 9; op. cit., 88. 
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it was, after all, the occasion and starting-point of Ockham’s 
political thought. The shade of John XXII is still aboard.®* In 
support of these principles, this Pope had been obliged to ex- 
plore the question of the origin of property - did it exist before 
the Fall? John, following St. Thomas and the main Aristotelean 
tradition (which regarded Man, fallen or unfallen, as an “animal 
politicum et sociale”,®> believed that it did. For the Con- 
ventuals it was essential that this position should be contro- 
verted and they had behind them a considerable volume of 
Patristic and Classical legal and philosophical tradition. It 
would be beside the point to cite Ockham’s “proofs” from the 
first chapters of Genesis; they are the usual stock arguments, 
sometimes (to us) bordering on the ridiculous™ and in any case 
valueless from the point of view of political science. It is 
interesting, however, that he does not believe that his view of 
private property as ex ordinatione humana rules out the possi- 
bility of direct Divine intervention in special cases. Perhaps 
this is a natural result of his philosophical and theological 
voluntarism; but probably its more immediate cause is the 
necessity of reckoning with certain plain statements of 
Scripture.°” The Papalist argument in favour of plenitudo 
potestatis is so closely bound up with John’s claim to dispense 
with the original provisions of the Franciscan Rule that Ock- 
ham feels it necessary to devote space to discussion of the 
Patristic foundation-text of his opponents’ position - St. Au- 
gustine’s dictum’: jure divino cuncta justorum sunt. Ockham 
meets this challenge by asserting that the text is a judgment 





94. His theories incur specific attack in the fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of 
this Book. (op. cit., 96-100). 


95. For St. Thomas’s views, see Summa Theologica, I1°2°°, 66, 2. The Angelic 
Doctor, while fully conscious of Patristic tradition in favour of original community 
of possession, maintains that the institution of private property is a legitimate 
addition by human reason to the body of natural law. But, as Carlyle points out 
(Mediaeval Political Theory in the West, v, 20) ‘he understands the right of private 
property to be the right to acquire and to control the destination of material things, 
but not an unlimited right to use them for one’s own convenience’, This again is 
an indication of the all-pervasive traditional differentiation between dominium and 
and potestas, on which St. Thomas’s words are one more variation. 


96. E.g. the discussion whether Adam and Eve were or were not true proprietors 
of their fig-leaves! (Breviloquium, III, 9; op. cit., 89-90). 


97. “After the first private property some private possessions were from Divine 
and some from human law.” (Breviloquium, III, 10; op. cit., 90). 
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of ethical value, not a statement of political theory; the just 
may deserve to own the whole earth; that does not mean that 
they possess a legal title to its possession in the present 
dispensation.** Thus the authority and possessions of infidels 
(e.g. Constantine before his baptism) are perfectly legitimate.” 
In this respect Ockham agrees with St. Thomas that Natura non 
tollitur gratia. 


These principles are now to be applied to the cencrete 
touchstone of the Roman Empire. In the attempt to harmonize 
the two conceptions of the Divine and popular origins of 
Imperial sovereignty, Ockham has recourse to the distinction 
between “regular” and “casual” power.”° The Pope, for: ex- 
ample, 

aliquando casualiter, aliquando regulariter jurisdictionem exercet. Item 

regulariter nullus privandus est jure suo sine culpa et tamen casualiter 
potest. 
Thus “after it has been received”, political authority may de- 
pend “on God alone, so he who enjoys it recognizes it to be 
regulariter from God as from a superior”.'° Regulariter the 
Empire derives from God, casualiter from the people. Cckham 
is enabled to bring his theory of popular sovereignty into harmo- 
ny with a quasi-sacerdotal conception of Imperial power by a 
skilful use of categories deriving ultimately from the complex 
de facto political organization of his own time, with its charac- 
teristic juridical division and subdivision. The theory is a key 
one for the understanding of Cckham’s position as a bridge be- 
tween, and possible synthesis of, medieval and modern con- 
ceptions of the State. Popular sovereignty on a basis of 
contractual representation, the supreme claims of Divine and 
natural law, the possibility of constitutional change by flexible 
adjustment, the importance of custom in law, the reciprocal and 
harmonious interaction of the ecclesiastical and secular orders, 
a solution of the perpetual tension between delegated authority 
and proprietorship, are all implicit in this remarkable con- 
ception. 


Ockham 1s no more a “secularist” than he is a “clerical”. 





98. /bid., Ill, 12; op. cit., 92-94. 

99, Ibid., III, 13; op. cit., 94-96. 

100. Breviloquium, IV, 4; op. cit., 108-109. 
101. /bid., IV, 5; op. cit., 110. 
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This is quite clear when we study his treatment of the alleged 
direct supernatural appointment of the Roman Empire. We may 
contrast his attitude with that of Dante, for whom the birth of 
Christ in the days of Caesar Augustus and His death under 
Fontius Pilate was a manifest token of direct Divine sanction 
for Roman dominion,*°? Ockham cannot accept this reasoning; 
discussing the text Reddite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari, he 
remarks: “...Christ by those words granted nothing new to 
Caesar, but merely ordered those things which were his due 
to be rendered to him and thus he did not say: ‘] appoint Casear 
as Emperor’ or ‘I give to him such-and-such a jurisdiction’, 
but He said: ‘Render to Caesar the things which are his due 
by human law’.”*°% Indeed, Ockham goes further and attacks the 
whole idea behind such theories, i.e. the belief that Christ, 
while on earth, enjoyed the rights of a temporal king. This: 


cannot be, argues Ockham, for Christ was homo passibilis et 
mortalis, 1 


After this it is not surprising that Ockham treats the question 
of the legitimacy of Roman conquests with considerable caution. 
He regards Roman rule as verum et legitimum at least by the 


time of Christ, but beyond this he feels hardly competent to 
go.*°§ He puts forward, however, several arguments in ,the 
Empire’s favour. It may have been legitamized by a combination 
of two methods, both sanctioned by the ius gentium. One of 
these is voluntary association; the other is the just war. A 
bad beginning may often be followed py a good end; so power 
acquired unjustly may. obtain later legitimization.'®” Even the 





102. De Monarchia, Ul, 12 and 13, 
103. Breviloquium, IV, 7; op. cit., 112. 
104. /bid., IV, 8; op. cit., 113. 


105. “Sed quando et qualiter incepit esse legitimum atque verum non est facile 
per certitudinem diffinire et forte solus Deus novit et quibus ipse revelavit.” 
(Breviloquium, IV, 10, op. cit., 119). “Quamvis enim a Christo et Apostolis 
habeamus quod eorum temporibus erat verum imperium, tamen ipsi minime 
expresserunt quando coepit esse verum imperium, Quod autem illi non diffinierunt, 
nec ego diffinire presumo.” (/bid., IV, 10; op. cit., 120-121). 

106. /bid., IV, 10; op. cit., 119-122. 


107. “For some tyrants have occupied unjustly different provinces, but neverthe- 
less their successors have obtained just and.legitimate authority, because some 
of them have been eminent in sanctity, as appears clearly from their life and 
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Dominical saying “Facite vobis amicos de mammona iniquitatis” 
is pressed into service. QOckham’s own theory of “discon- 
tinuity” in ethical acts, by which each moral or immoral action 
was judged in vacuo, would predispose him to support such 
post factum legitimization. 


But if the legitimacy of the Empire is partly due to the popu- 
lar consent of the conquered peoples, this does not mean that 
they in their turn may cancel] this consent at will. That would 
be to deprive the Emperor of his rights sine culpa et absque 
causa.’ Here we perceive the real gulf separating Ockham 
from later exponents of contractual theory. 


Conclusion 


Ockham’s end, like his beginning, is wrapped in mystery. 
The indefatigable seventeenth-century annalist, Luke Wadding, 
mentions a tradition which cannot be traced back before the 
fifteenth century to the effect that on his death-bed Ockham 
submitted to reconciliation with the Papacy."!® We also possess 
a document from the Vatican archives,'™ written to the Minister- 
General of the Franciscan Order by Clement VI in 1349, which 
is a faculty for reconciling the excommunicated Franciscans, 
including “Wilhelmus de Anglia”, and sets out the form of abju- 
ration of error which each should be required to make. Abbagn- 
ano throws doubt on the authenticity of the submission on the 
ground that it is completely out of keeping with Ockham’s 
previous attitude."4? This is surely a shallow criticism; the 
student of history (and of human nature) should not be surprised 
by such abrupt changes of direction, especially in matters of 
religion; on Abbagnano’s standards the conversion .of Con- 
stantine to Christianity would seem unlikely and the behaviour 
of St. Thomas Becket after his elevation to the see of Canter- 





miracles.” (IV, 11; op. cit., 123). It seems probable that Ockham is here thinking 
of such monarchs as St. Louis and St. Edward the Confessor, heirs of the Frankish 
and Saxon “usurpers” respectively. 


108. /bid. 

109. Breviloquium, IV, 13; op. cit., 125-126. 

110. L. Wadding, Annales Minorum, viii, 10-17. 

lll. B.F., vi, n. 508a, pp. 230-231. 

112. Abbagnano, N., Guglielmo di Ockham, Lanciano, !931, 20-22, 
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bury quite incredible. In any case, as we have tried to show, 
there were elements in Ockham’s thought which tended to draw 
him back to renewal of -allegience. It should be noted that the 
Clementine profession of faith required Ockham to repudiate 
the notion of Imperial interference in the appointment of Popes 
and his former support of Louis of Bavaria’s illegal acts in 
Church affairs. It does not require him to abjure his assertion 
of the delegated nature of ecclesiastical authority and his de- 
fence of the secular power in its own field. Indeed, there is 
nothing in the profession which conflicts in any radical degree 
with the outlook of the Breviloquium. Perhaps Wadding is right 
when he attributes Ockham’s long intransigeance to personal 
factors — dislike of John XXII and affection for Louis of 
Bavaria. In the last analysis our attitude to the authenticity 
of the tradition of Gckham’s reconciliation will depend on our 
view of the development of his thought. Our own opinion is that 
the submission would have been a not unnatural development 
from Ockham’s later writings. 


Such a submission would also have been a fitting echo of 
the trend of the age. On all sides there appears a readiness to 


conduct the Papal-Imperial struggle @ outrance: England and 
France felt the need of a truce to their still indecisive combat 
(despite Edward IIIl’s successes at Crécy and Calais); all 
Western Europe was reeling under the ravages of the Black 
Death. The age of struggle for vast and impressive-sounding 
causes was (so it appeared) over; no one could have foreseen 
that within thirty years would come the Great Schism. 


It was during these thirty years that the future of Ockham’s 
reputation as a political thinker was to be silently decided. 
It was in that period that the later'and more moderate “person- 
al” treatises fell into oblivion (perhaps because they were so 
moderate that their preservation seemed inessential), leaving 
the longer ‘impersonal’ works to stand alone as a perfect target 
for misrepresentation. The use by Conciliar propagandists (such 
as Pierre d’Ailly) of extracts from the Dialogus as indicating 
Ockham’s own convinctions on the supremacy of a General 
Council, etc., shows that by the end of the fourteenth century 
the process of misinterpretation had already begun. 


Can M. de Lagarde be altogether absolved from the -same 
criticism? At any rate, we feel compelled to question ‘his 
presentation of Ockham’s work as being primarily destructive 
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of the traditional synthesis. 


We have observed that Ockham’s main concern is the defence 
of a_ profoundly orthodox distinction between magistracy and 
ownership which attracted his attention when it appeared in 
a dispute within his own Crder; we have seen his exploration 
of this distinction lead him to the achievement of a still largely 
conservative synthesis; we have noted the complicating of this 
issue by problems of German and Imperial policy which caused 
Ockham to apply his reasoning to these fields also. Instances 
have been pointed out in which Ockham does indeed seem to 
look forward to fresh and (to his age) unknown developments; 
but through all he remains interpreter and defender of the a- 
chievements of the past. 


Perhaps it is this very conservatism which makes him so 
significant as a type of the transitional age in which he lived. 
For many, the primary importance of that age lies in the fact 
that in it, if anywhere, is the gulf between the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance fixed. Our study of Ockham may have led 
to the conclusion that those are right who suspect that the 


gulf, in the absolute form in which we have been accustomed 
to imagine it, is nowhere to be found. In that case the radical 
antitheses which have been driven like a knife through the 
development of the Christianized West may be found to be 
largely artificial, and the difference between “medieval” and 
“modern” to be a difference of emphasis rather than of kind. 
The famous Ockhamist dictum itself might be applied -with 
profit to historical interpretation: “Frustra fit per plures quod 
aeque bene fieri per unum.” Western history is a seamless robe. 


JOHN B. MORRALL 
Birmingham, England. 
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frage erneut hervorzuholen, ob die geistige Bewegung im 

14. Jh. (und nur von dieser wollen wir im Folgenden ‘spre- 
chen), die sich an die Lehre Wilhelms von Ockham anknipft, 
mit dem Namen “Nominalismus” richtig gekennzeichnet ist. 
Kann man doch einwenden, dass es hierbei um eine blosse 
Namensfrage geht, die nicht allzu wichtig ist, dass es sich 
iberdies um einen Jahrhunderte alten Brauch handelt, den in 
Frage zu stellen heute nicht mehr zweckmAssig ist, ja, dass 
im Grunde doch wir alle, die wir wissen, dass Ockham sich 
selbst ausdricklich von dem eigentlichen Nominalismus distan- 
ziert und einen “realistischen Konzeptualismus”! vertreten 
hat, uns trotzdem gelegentlich des nun einma! gebrauchlich 
gewordenen Namens “Nominalismus” fir seine und seiner Nach- 
folger Lehre (die fast alle jedoch keine kritiklosen Anhanger 
von ihm gewesen sind) bedient haben. Die Grinde, die fir seine 
Beibehaltung sprechen, hat schon Matthias Baumgartner? gegen 
Carl Prantls* shweichende Meinung geltend gemacht, und Franz 
Ehrle hat in seinem reichen, aus der Fille seines weiten Wis- 
sens schopfenden Werk tiber Peter von Candia* Baumgartners 
Ansicht gegen de Wulf u.a. in behutsamen und eindringenden 
Erwagungen unterstitzt. Er zeigt dort, wie die urspringliche 
Bezeichnung der Ockhamschen Lehre und Schule als “Ockhamis- 
mus”, die sich noch bei Peter von Candia am Ende des 14. Jh. 
ausschliesslich findet (iibrigens auch ausserhalb der Universi- 
tatstradition z.B. in der bekannten Chronica de ducibus Bavariae 
gebraucht wird®), wenige Jahre spater von Gerson durch die all- 


Ee: mag als miissig erscheinen, heute noch die alte Streit- 





l. Cf. P. Philotheus Béhner, “The realistic Conceptualism of William Ockham,” 
Traditio, IV (1946) 307-335; vgl. auch die fiberzeugenden sachlichen Einw&nde 
gegen die Bezeichnung von Ockhams Lehre als Nominalismus bei Ernest A. Moody, 
The Logic of William of Ockham (London, 1934). 


2. Friedrich Ueberweg,Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie der patristischen 
und scholastischen Zeit (Berlin, 1915), 598-599, 


3. Geschichte der Logik im Abendlande (Leipzig, 1867), III, 344. 


4. “Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, des Pisaner Papstes Alexanders 
V.” Franziskanische Studien, Beiheft 9, (Minster i.W., 1925), 106-112. 


5. Cf. Leidinger, Bayerische Chroniken des 14. Jh. (Hannover und Leipzig, 1918), 
164: “Eodem tempore quidam fratres de ordine Minorum videlicet Franciscus |de 
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gemeinere Bezeichnung “Terminismus” ersetzt wird, an deren 
Seite dann erst im 15. Jh. neben vereinzelter Verwendung des 
praziseren Ausdrucks “Conceptistae” der Name “Nominales” 
fiir die Gegner der “Realisten” allgemein in Gebrauch kommt. 
Ehrle meint, die Aufgabe einer historisch so gut belegten Benen- 
nung konne mehr Schaden als Nutzen bringen. 


Nun ist jedoch Tatsache, wofir ich an anderer Stelle schon 
einige Belege gegeben habe,® dass sich bis in das 17. Jh. hinein 
Autoren finden, denen zwar der Ausdruck “Nominalismus” durch- 
weg gelaufig ist, die aber gerade Ockhams Lehre ausdricklich 
von ihm unterscheiden, obwohl es sich hier um unbedeutendere 
Kopfe handelt, die sonst doch mit dem allgemeinen Strom zu 
schwimmen pflegen. Dabei war ihnen wohl kaum noch bekannt, 
was wir heute durch die nach Ehrles Buch erschienene Unter- 
suchung von Johannes Kraus’ wieder wissen, dass der eigent- 
liche Vertreter des echten Nominalismus im 14. Jh. der Oxforder 
Dominikaner Crathorn gewesen ist, der gerade den Gedanken 
Ockhams kritisch entgegengetreten ist, mit denen dieser den 
eigentlichen Nominalismus abgelehnt hatte. Von ihm aus gesehen 


wird vollig deutlich, wie berechtigt diese - gleichfalls J ahr- 
hunderte alte - Unterscheidung der ockhamistischen Lehre vom 
Nominalismus ist, und dass es nicht mehr angangig ist, heute 
noch vom Nominalismus im 14. Jh. zu sprechen, ohne Crathorn 
zum mindesten Ockham gegeniberzustellen. 


Aber auch von der heutigen Zeit aus gesenen erscheint es 
richtiger, die sachlich vorhandene Distanz zwischen Ockhamis- 
mus und Nominalismus terminologisch nicht zu sehr zu ver- 
wischen. Denn “Nominalismus” bezeichnet, wie Ehrle gezeigt 
hat, doch erst seit dem 15. Jh. eine bestimmte Lehrrichtung und 
wurde von da an uberdies zu einem Kampfbegriff, also zu einem 
Wertbegriff mit negativem Accent, der, von den “Realistae” mit 
Recht tiber die Logik hinaus auf die gesamte Philosophie und 
vor allem auch die Theologie angewandt, den Gegner, d.h. die 





Esculo et] Wilhelmus Okka, a quo quidam dyaletici vocantur Okkanistae, viri solem 
nes et litterati, graciam apostolici non habentes, venerunt ad imperatorem Ludwicum 
in Monacum...” 


6. “Ockham-Forschung in Italien”, Zeitschrift fir Philos. Forschung, | (1947), 
563. 


7. “Die Stellung des Oxforder Dominikanerlehrers Crathorn zu Thomas von 
Aquino”, Zeitschrift f. katholische Theologie, 57 (1935). 
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“Neuerer”, die “Moderni” treffen sollte, die in der Theologie 
“fast nur spekulierten” und “die verninftigen Satze des hl. 
Thomas mit ihrer klaren nun einmal eingebirgerten Terminologie 
beiseiteschoben” (Ehrle).: Es braucht kaum betont zu werden, 
dass auch in diesem Sinn bei Ockham von Nominalismus 
nicht die Rede sein kann. Er hat weder in der Theologie “fast 
nur spekuliert”, noch waren in seiner Zeit die Lehren des gros- 
sen Aquinaten schon “eingebirgert”. Auch war er, wie wir heute 
wissen, in seiner Zeit nicht “der” Neuerer, noch war die gesamte 
geistige Bewegung am Anfang des 14. Jh., der er angehorte, 
primar gegen Thomas von Aquino, sondern mit ihm gegen den 
Averroismus und radikalen Aristotelismus gerichtet. Wie sehr 
die bisherige Geschichtsforschung in die Irre ging, indem sie fast 
alles, was ihr aus der Zeit nach Ockham als “nominalistisch” 
erschien, dem Ockhamismus zuordnete, hat jiingst Ernest A. 
Moody deutlich gemacht in seinem ausgezeichneten Aufsatz 
tiber “Ockham, Buridan and Nicholas of Autrecourt”,® in dem er 
letzteren, der bis dahin als ein Anhanger Ockhams gegolten 
hatte, als seinen Gegner erwies und ausserdem darlegte, dass 
das bekannte Pariser Dekret von 1340 nicht gegen, sondern fir 
Ockhams Lehre eintrat, was fir einzelne Satze dieses Dekrets, 
unabhangig von ihm und von einander fast gleichzeitig auch 
P. Philotheus Bohner? und der Verf.!° gezeigt hatten. 


Nun ist der Begriff des “Nominalismus”, wie ihn das 15. Jh. 
gepragt hatte, auch von bedeutsamen Richtungen der neueren 
Philosophiegeschichte etwa seit der Mitte des 19. Jh. aufgenom- 
men und weitergereicht worden. Er hat sich eingebirgert mit der 
Festigkeit des Geprages, die ihm ein langer Gebrauch gegeben 
hat. Und darin liegt seine Gefahr. Aus dem Instrument der For- 
schung, mit dem man arbeitet, kann er namlich - oft unbemerkt - 
zum hintergrindigen Leitgedanken werden, der, allen modernen 
Erkenntnissen zum Trotz, die Blickrichtung des Forschers leise 
lenkt, die Zwischenergebnisse, oft nur wenig merkbar, farbt, um 
im Endresultat das alte, unveranderte Bild seines Siegels her- 
vorzukehren., Das muss nicht so sein, aber es kann so sein. Und 
fiir beide Méglichkeiten haben wir in letzter Zeit wieder zwei 





8. Franciscan Studies, 7 (1947), 113-146. 


9. “Ockham’s Theory of supposition and the notion of truth”, Franciscan Studies, 
6 (1946) 275-279. 


10. Loc. cit., S. 571. 
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Beispiele aus der Ockhamforschung: in dem grindlichen und 
lehrreichen auf vortreffliche und weite Literaturkenntnis gestitz- 
ten Buch von Robert Guelluy: Philosophie et Théo- 
logie chez Guillaume d’Ockham™ und in der feinsinnigen und 
gedankenreichen kleinen Schrift von Paul Vignaux: Le 
Nominalisme au XIV* siécle.} 


Guelluy geht mit der methodischen Strenge des echten Histori- 
kers an seine Aufgabe heran. Er will sich in seiner Arbeit frei- 
halten von der Voreingenommenheit und Belastung durch unsere 
heutigen Problemstellungen (S. X), er will “penser autant que 
possible en médiéval avec-les médiévaux” (S. 23). Ja, das 
ists: Denken wie sie in den ersten Dezennien des 14. Jhts. 
gedacht haben, mit dem Timbre des Gefiihls, das auch bei den 
trockensten Gedanken noch mitschwingt, und auf dem Urgrund 
des Glaubens, der jede echte Philosophie tragt und bestimmt. 
Wer, wie einst der Verf., von der Ethik her Ockham zum ersten 
Mal gegeniubertritt, wird diese grosse Forderung vielleicht am 
unmittelbarsten spiren. Aber sie stellt sich natirlich auch von 
jeder anderen Seite seines Denkens. Deshalb erscheint mir auch 
fir jeden, der sich zum ersten Mal Ockham zuwendet, das schéne 
Buch von Paul Vignaux: Justification et Prédestination au XIV° 
siécle,3 das selbstverstandlich auch Guelluy vertraut ist, als die 
heute beste Einfihrung in die Art von Ockhams Denken, Wollen 
und Fihlen. Natirlich ist es ein Ideal, dass Guelluys Leitsatz 
ausspricht, und kein Historiker wird verlangen oder von sich 
behaupten k6nnen, es je schon verwirklicht zu haben. Man stutzt 
nur flichtig, ohne ihm gréssere Beachtung zu schenken, wenn 
bei Guelluy noch auf derselben Seite wieder das Wort von Ock- 
hams “Nominalismus” fallt. 


Nach einer prazisen Zusammenfassung der Ergebnisse der bis- 
herigen biographischen Untersuchungen in der Einleitung bietet 
das 1. Kapitel die Vorgeschichte des Themas von Alexander von 
Hales an und zeigt mit reichem historischen Wissen am Gegen- 
satz der Aufgabenstellung der Theologie als einer scientia de- 
ductiva oder declarativa das Ringen um die Funktion der Ratio, 





ll. Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis Dissertationes ad gradum magistri in 
Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate luris Canonici consequendum conscriptae, 
Series II, t. 39 (Louvain- Paris, 1947), XI und 383 SS. 


12. Conférence Albert-le-Grand (Montreal - Paris, 1948), 97 SS. 
13. Bibliotheque de l’Ecole des hautes études, t. XLVI (Paris, 1934). 
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um die Moglichkeit einer strengen Wissenschaft in den Bereichen 
des Glaubens, fir deren Versuche, sich sogar die Mysterien zu 
unterwerfen, Guelluy interessante Beispiele aus dem 13. Jh. 
anfihrt. Die extreme Gegenseite, deren Bedeutung fir Thomas 
von Aquinos Frontstellung unbestritten ist und fir die Erkenntnis 
der Stossrichtung des “Kritizismus” der geistigen Bewegung am 
Ende des 13. und Anfang des 14. Jhts., aus der Ockham her- 
vorgeht, fundamental erscheint, der radikale Aristotelismus und 
Averroismus, wird nur gestreift. Siger von Brabant und Boetius 
von Decien erscheinen nur in den Anmerkungen, Grabmanns 
bedeutsame Handschriftenfunde werden nicht herangezogen. 
Gewiss liegt ihre rein philosophische Ausrichtung abseits des 
eigentlichen Themas. Aber sie lieferte doch den Hintergrund und 
den Anstoss fir die Aktion eines Mannes, den man hier gleich- 
falls vermisst: Etienne Tempier, den Bischof, der mit seinem 
Dekret von 1277 den offenen Kampf begann gegen die Versuche 
einer glaubensfernen Philosophie wie einer rationalisierten 
Theologie, den die grossen Franziskanerlehrer am Ende des 13. 
Jhts. dann aus ihrer eigenen Tradition heraus fortfihrten, - der 
iiberdies mit dem Artikel seines Dekrets tiber die Mdglichkeit 
unmittelbaren Wirkens der causa prima ohne die causa secunda 
einen im 14, Jh. oft. zitierten Grundgedanken dieser Bewegung 
ausgesprochen hatte. Und hinter diesem Gedanken steht bekannt- 
lich ein grosserer, der gelegentliche Fragestellungen und Beur- 
teilungen Guelluys modifiziert hatte, wenn er ihn eingehender 
bericksichtigt hatte: Anselms von Canterbury Lehre von der nur 
durch das Widerspruchsgesetz beschrankten Allmacht Gottes. 
Seine gewaltige Wirkung ist eigentlich zu bekannt, als dass man 
auf sie noch besonders hinweisen misste; sie greift tiber die 
Schulunterschiede hinweg. Anselm ist bei Holkot z.B. die meist 
zitierte Autoritat. Aber hat man wohl immer genigend bedacht, 
dass schon in diesem Allmachtbegriff Anselms die Forderung 
an den Theologen lag, Logiker zu sein? Dass die Wendung des 
beginnenden 14. Jhts. zur Logik, die diesem in der ganzen aris- 
totelischen und ~ nicht zu vergessen - den Grundlehren der stoi- 
schen Logik zur Verfigung stand, hier, bei Anselm, ihre Wurzeln 
hat? Ockham beherrschte diese Logik souveran, wie uns Ernest 
. A. Moody gezeigt hat, er handhabte sie mit der harten Unerbitt- 
lichkeit des Meisters: aber folgte er damit im Grunde nicht nur 
der Richtung, die Anselm gewiesen hatte? Ich glaube daher 
nicht, dass wir den Kern seiner geistigen Gestalt schon im Blick 
haben, wenn wir ihn als *christlichen Logiker” sehen. Als sol- 
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cher aber erscheint er mehrfach in dem Buch Guelluys, bannt 
zeitweise seinen Blick, verschiebt gelegentlich die Accente in 
seinen Zitaten und lasst das andere nicht iberall zur vollen 
Tiefe der Auswirkung kommen, das dieser ganzen harten Arbeit 
des Denkens doch itberhaupt erst Sinn gibt: den tiefen, tragenden 
Glauben an die Allmacht Gottes. Man vergleiche nur einmal die 
Art, wie Ockham von der gottlichen Allmacht spricht, mit der 
seines wenig jingeren Zeitgenossen Holkot.“ Fir Ockham ruht 
das alles auf dem grossen, echten “Credo in unum deum patrem 
omnipotentem.” Bei Holkot aber wird die Lehre von der Allmacht 
eingefuhrt als eine “opinio communis”! Das ist mehr als nur 
ein Unterschied in der Ausdrucksweise. 


Diese Ilinweise wollen keineswegs besagen, dass Guelluy 
diesen Glauben Ockhams irgendwie in Zweifel gezogen hatte. 
Das ist nicht der Fall. Er setzt ihn als selbstverstandlich voraus 
und zieht ihn sehr oft bei seiner Interpretation heran. Aber er 
accentuiert ihn nicht in dem Masse, wie man es von ihm erwarten 
konnte. Denn das ist gerade der unmittelbarste Eindruck, den 
sein Buch gibt: dass er den Theologen Ockham zeigt, 


dessen Denken im Sentenzenkommentar von theologi- 
sc hen Problemen beherrscht und gelenkt wird und von ihnen 
bestimmt in die philosophischen Fragestellungen eindringt. Von 
Anselm aus gesehen versteht sich das von selbst: Hinter dem 
ganzen Denken Ockhams steht die polare Spannung von Allmacht- 
glauben und Logik. Aber nach den knappen Thesen Vignauxs in 
seinem Artikel “Nominalisme”® und P. Bohners eindringenden 
Untersuchungen ist das hinterher nicht wieder so klar heraus- 





14. Man sollte m.E. Holkot fiberhaupt nicht so eng an Ockham heranrficken, wie 
es bisher fiblich ist. Beider Sentenzenkommentare erscheinen mir trotz der geringen 
Zeitdifferenz nicht in einer geraden Linie verbunden. Holkots Kommentar zeigt im 
Vergleich zu dem Ockhams, abgesehen von den speziellen sachlichen Differenzen, 
schon eine gewisse Lockerung der strengen Argumentationsform, flicht gelegentlich 
abliegende Betrachtungen, auch eine historische (wenn auch wohl aus Augustin 
gesch8pfte) Er8rterung in den Gedankengang ein, m8chte nicht mehr die Probleme 
vom Status der Engel und Seeligen aus diskutieren, weil dieser ihm zu dunkel fir 
den Menschen ist. Vor allem scheint mir das fir ihn vielleicht charakteristischste 
Werk, der Kommentar zum Buch der Weisheit, die Annahme zu rechtfertigen, dass 
dieses Mitglied der gelehrten Tafelrunde des Bischof Richard Aungerville de Bury 
in Durham in einer anderen geistigen-Sphare gelebt hat als Ockham. (Cf. J. de 
Ghellinck, S.J., *Un bibliophile au XIv® siécle: Richard Aungerville de Bury”, 
Revue d’hist. ecclés., 18-19 (1922-1923). 


15. Dictionnaire de Théol. Cathol., t. XI, 1 (1931), col. 736. 
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gestellt worden wie in Guelluys Buch und, nach ihm, in der oben 
genannten kleinen Schrift von Vignaux. Seine Untersuchung 
richtet sich zwar fast nur auf den Prolog zum Sentenzenkom- 
mentar, dessen Quaestio principalis in P. Bohners sorgfaltiger 
kritischer Ausgabe vorliegt. Gelegentlich wird auch die Expo- 
sitio aurea und die Logik herangezogen, und erst zum Schluss 
greift Guelluy auch auf das 1. Buch des Kommentars tber. Aber 
diese Selbstbeschrankung erméglicht ihm, was visher in diesem 
Umfang noch nie geschehen ist: die Untersuchung folgt streng 
dem Text, unterwirft sich dein schweren, bedachtigen Schreiten 
dieses Denkens. Fast Zeile fir Zeile, Satz fur Satz werden 
untersucht und gedeutet, und so entfaltet sich vor dem Leser 
die Entwicklung des thematischen Problems, die Losung, die 
Ockham ihm gibt, seine Lehre von der Erkenntnis und sein Welt- 
begriff. Dabei zeigt sich, dass es eben doch nicht nur die einst 
moderne Voreingenommenheit fir die “Erkenntnistheorie” ist, 
die uns, wie Viganux (S. 11) meint, sofort nach Ockhams “The- 
orie der Erkenntnis” fragen lasst. Die Auffassung von der Struk- 
tur des Seins und die Lehre von der Weise und den Moglichkeiten 
des Erkennens stehen notwendig in einer sachlichen Wechsel- 
beziehung, missen in jedem philosophischen System einander 
angeglichen sein. Immer wieder sieht man auch bei Ockham, wie 
sie einander bestimmen. “Ockham y méle une théorie de la con- 
naissance et une métaphysique” sagt Guelluy durchaus zutref- 
fend (S. 75). So geht auch Ockhams erste Frage im Prolog, Duns 
Scotus folgend, auf die Méglichkeit einer evidenten abstrakten 
Erkenntnis theologischer Wahrheiten, und Guelluys ganzes 2. 
Kapitel ist demgemass diesem Problem gewidmet. Ausgangs- 
punkt ist das Erkennen des Menschen im theologischen Bereich. 
Das betont auch Vignaux mit vollem Recht. Aber die Durchfuhr- 
ung sprengt sofort diese Beschrankung und untersucht die Mog- 
lichkeit der Erkenntnis iiberhaupt (so wie schon Duns die 
Méglichkeit einer theologia in se und einer metaphysica in se 
erortert hatte) und zielt von hier aus auf die Moglichkeit einer 
rein deduktiven, von der Analyse des Subjekts ausgehenden, 
Wissenschaft (S. 84 Anm. 3), die dann verneint wird. Die Anleh- 
nung an das aristotelische Wissenschaftsideal ist unverkennbar. 
Unverkennbar aber ist auch, wie Guelluy hervorhebt, der Irrtum 
der modernen These, die in Ockham einen Fideisten sehen zu 
kénnen meint. Damit ist die erste wichtige, wenn auch negative 
Antwort zum Thema des Buches gewonnen: Theologie und Phi- 
losophie sind bei Ockham nicht trennbar, schliessen einander 
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nicht aus (S. 85 Anm. 1). Die Untersuchung nun der Erkenntnis 
an sich sieht das Problem vom Standpunkt der potentia Dei 
absoluta aus, von dem allein aus absolute Notwendigkeit zu 
erfassen ist. Bei aller begrifflichen Nahe zu Aristoteles entwin- 
det Ockham es damit, auch hierin Duns folgend, den Handen der 
reinen Aristoteliker. Und das war eines der treibenden Motive 
dieser Rickwendung zu Anselm: zu zeigen, dass der christliche 
Theologe und Philosoph auf einer anderen, hdheren Ebene mit 
weiterem Blick argumentiert als die heidnische Philosophie. 
Letztere muss notwendig auf dem Standpunkt des “viators”, im 
Bereich des Kontingenten stehenbleiben. Fir den Christen ist 
die Gebundenheit an das Sinnliche keine Notwendigkeit, nur ein 
Factum, ja, vereinzelt, nicht einmal das. Er hat die Méglichkeit 
der unmittelbaren intellektuellen Erkenntnis des-Gottlichen, und 
diese Moglichkeit ist hochst konkret. Deshalb besteht die Gefahr 
eines Missverstandnisses, wenn Guelluy zu dieser Transposition 
der aristotelischen Basis den Platonismus in Parallele setzt 
(S. 96). Denn das ist doch das Besondere, das dem immer wie- 
derkehrenden “Deus potest de potentia sua absoluta” sein 
eigentumliches Gewicht fir das christliche Denken Ockhams 
gibt, dass Gott sich einigen wenigen Menschen schon unmittel- 
bar offenbart hat. Es ist kein “pur _ possible”. Wie die 
Wunder zahlt es zu den Tatsachen des christlichen Lebens. 
Diese Wirklichkeitsnahe der gottlichen Omnipotenz nachfihlen 
gehort, scheint mir, auch zu dem “penser en médiéval avec les 
médiévaux = autant que possible.” 


Guelluy nennt diese ganze Untersuchung der Erkenntnismog- 
lichkeiten eine logische, eine Analyse mehr der Erkenntnis- 
objekte als des Erkenntnisvermogens (S. 87,91), um den Abstand 
dieser Betrachtungen zu einer Psychologie des Erkennens deut- 
lich zu machen. Man wird das gelten lassen. Aber auf einen 
bemerkenswerten Punkt muss starkerer Nachdruck gelegt werden. 
Das letzte Kriterium in Ockhams Analysen ist das der Evidenz. 
Und dieses kann nur im Erlebnis des denkenden Geistes gegeben 
sein, im “viator”. Dessen intuitiver Erkenntnisbereich ist be- 
grenzt “propter infirmitatem intellectus nostri”, wie Ockham 
betont (nicht nur wegen einer Verborgenheit gewisser Objekte 
“pro statu isto”), sein Erfassen der Evidenz aber gilt absolut: 
Nicht nur “pro statu isto” sind fir den Menschen die Formen 
des Erkennens, die Akte der Urteilsbildung und der Beurteilung, 
die complexe und incomplexe Erkenntnis, die abstraktive und 
intuitive Erkenntnis unterschieden, obwohl diese Sachdifferenzen 
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nur dem schwachen Intellekt des “viators” evident sind. Auch 
die Ordnung ihrer Abh&angigkeiten untereinander gilt absolut, 
weil sie in der inneren Logik ihrer Beziehungen gegrundet ist, 
bis auf die letzten beiden: das abstraktive Erkennen setzt nicht 
notwendig das intuitive voraus. Gott kann jenes ohne dieses 
gewahren, denn er hat es schon getan. Wieder geht die apriori- 
sche Argumentation tber blosse Modglichkeiten herab auf ein 
Factum, das sie in der Wirklichkeit verankert. Dieser standig 
sich wiederholende Hinweis auf ein de facto so Sein, das “quili- 
bet experitur”, ist der andere Pfeiler der Ockhamschen Theorie, 
sein “Empirismus”, wie ihn auch Guelluy auffasst, und der 
naturlich nicht, wie Vignaux (S. 17) hervorhebt, sensualistische 
Sedeutung hat, sich vielmehr tberwiegend gerade auf die 
Gegebenheiten der “inneren” Erfahrung stitzt und der, wie ich 
hinziifugen modchte, vor allem auch deshalb nicht im modernen 
Sinne verstanden werden kann, weil fur ihn das einmalige innere 
Erlebnis einer einzigen christlichen Seele, wie auch die Wunder 
und jede Offenbarungstatsache zu den Gegebenheiten dieser 
christlichen Erfahrung gehoren. 


Zwei Fragen aus dem Problemkomplex dieses Kapitels schei- 


nen mir bei Guelluy noch nicht ganz geklart. Die eine ist das 
bekannte Problem der “praedicatio rei de re”, die Ockham vor 
allem zu Seginn des Kommentars des ofteren, aber immer mit 
dem Vorbehalt ihrer Méglichkeit erwahnt. Guelluy formuliert 
zunachst die Alternative, die Ockham hier sieht, gemass dessen 
erster Erklarung in Prol. q. 1. QQ mit den Worten: 

Si l’esprit peut former des propositions dont les prédicats soient consti- 
tués par les choses qu’il connait, il peut aussi... donner ce role a des 
concepts qui les représentent et qui n’ont, selon certains, d’autre réalité 
que celle d’un esse objectivum. (S. 108; vgl. auch S. 105-106 Anm. 1). 
Vignaux, der hierin Guelluy im wesentlichen zustimmt, stellt 
dieselbe Alternative in etwas modifizierter Form dar: 


Si le concept, cet objet non réel, ce fictum, peut étre terme, pourquoi la 


chose connue en soi, cet autre objet ou cognitum, ne le serait-elle pas 
9 
aussi? 


und gibt dann den Gegensatz, um den es hier geht, in ausserster 
Zuspitzung: 

Qu’il s’agisse de propositions composées, pour ainsi dire, de la réalité 
elle méme ou de sa connaissance distincte... (S. 53). 


Das eingefiigte “pour ainsi dire” stumpft die Harte der These 
ab, findet aber bei Ockham selbst keine Unterlage, der ohne 
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Vorbehalt erklart “praedicabilium de deo aliquod est vera res 
extra animam secundum unam opinionem,” !© und spater in Quodl. 
III q. 12 (Paris): “Utrum propositio mentalis componitur ex rebus 
vel conceptibus” diese These ad absurdum fihrt, indem er die 

in uneingeschrankter Konkretheit nimmt.!7 Nun will ich 
Guelluy gern einraumen, dass der Erklarungsversuch, den ich in 
meinen “Ockham-Studien” gegeben habe, nicht befriedigend ist, 
aber ich vermisse eine bessere bei ihm. Denn sein Hinweis, 
dass der Unterschied des “possible a priori” und des “possible 
de fait”, d.h. des possibile de potentia absoluta und des possi- 
bile de potentia ordinata, den ich keineswegs tibersehen habe, 
das vorliegende Problem erklare, hat keine Grundlage in Ock- 
hams Text, lasst tberdies die: Frage unverandert bestehen, wie 
- auch de potentia absoluta -. eine vera res extra animam prae- 
dicabilis, d.h. Glied einer propositio sein soll. Ockhams zweite 
Erklarung geht itberdies einen anderen Weg, der in neue 
Schwierigkeiten fihrt. 


Totum quod dicitur (sagt er) de praedicatione rei in divinis debet intelligi 
secundum illam opinionem, -quae ponit, quod intellectio non est subjectum 
nec praedicatum propositionis, sed objectum intellectionis, quam opinionem 
reputo probabilem. Secundum autem aliam opinionem, quam reputo etiam 
probabilem, scilicet quod omne subjectum propositionis in mente est intel- 
lectio vel aliqua qualitas inhaerens menti, debet dici quod propositio illa, 
quam format intellectus de divinitate non componitur ex re sed intentione 
distincta divinitatis, quae non est nobis possibilis, et secundum hoc pro- 
portionabiliter dicendum est de illa propositione sicut diceretur de pro- 
positione, si componeretur ex re. 

Wenn dieser Text des Incunabeldruckes hier richtig ist (was mir 
zweifelhaft erscheint), so muss man ihn auf die bekannten drei 
Deutungen des Wesens der Begriffe beziehen, die Ockham zu- 
nachst nebeneinander als probabel hinstellt. So versteht ihn 
jetzt auch Guelluy (S. 156-157). Demgem&ass ware die erste 
“opinio” die Auffassung des Konzepts als eines “Fictum”, das 
nur ein “esse objectivum” besitzt, gemass der anderen opinio 
aber ware der Konzept eine qualitas mentis oder eine intellectio, 
also ein esse subjectivum, d.h. eine vera res in anima. Bei 
dieser Meinung, so fahrt Ockham nun erstaunlicherweise fort, 





16. Prol. q. 1. QQ (Guelluy S. 108 Anm. 1). 


17. Cf. z.B.: “Tertio, si subjectum et praedicatum essent res extra animam, tunc 
in illa propositione: canis comedit panem, subjectum vere comederet praedicatum” 
UsS.We 


18. Prol. q. 2. Y, 24-35 (Guelluy S. 157 Anm. 1). 
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muss man sagen, “quod propositio ... non componitur ex re sed 
intentione distincta.” Soll das heissen, dass die erstgenannte 
“opinio” der Ansicht entspricht, der gemass die “propositio 
componitur ex re”? Guelluy bejaht das ohne Zweifel (S.°156), 
ohne den Gegensatz zu seiner S. 108 geausserten Ansicht, die 
ich oben zitiert habe, zu beachten. Er tbersieht dabei, dass 
(ganz abgesehen davon, dass es sich in beiden Fallen um cogni- 
tiones in conceptu handelt) fir Ockham das Fictum als esse 
objectivum niemals eine “res” ist.!® Er bericksichtigt auch nicht 
die dieser Textstelle widersprechende erste Deutung, die Ock- 
ham in Prol. q. 1. QQ gegeben hat: 


Praedicabilium de deo aliquod est vera res extra animam secundum unam 

opinionem, quia quicquid potest intellectus intelligere mediante simplici 
notitia, potest componere cum alio vel cum seipso dicendo: hoc est hoc. 
Aliud praedicabile de deo est tantum conceptus habens esse objective 
tantum. 
Vignaux dagegen beachtet das und argumentiert daher, wie oben 
zitiert, anders: Wenn das Fictum, “cet objet non réel” Terminus 
sein kann, “pourquoi la chose connue en soi, cet autre objet ou 
cognitum, ne le serait-elle pas aussi?” (S. 53) Aber diese In- 
terpretation steht mit der angefuhrten zweiten Darlegung Ock- 
hams in Prol. q. 2. Y, 24 - 35 nicht in Einklang; ihre Deutung 
der “res” als “cognitum in se”, die sich auf Prol. q. 2. Y, 1 - 22 
stitzt aber auch in der genannten Stelle aus Prol. gq. 1. QQ wie 
in anderen Wendungen Ockhams m.E. eine Grundlage findet® und 
daher die nachstliegende Erklarung ist, scheint mir tberdies mit 
der genannten q. 12 des Quodl. III unvereinbar. Zudem ist noch 
nicht geklart, inwiefern Ockham die Praedicierbarkeit einer 
solchen cognitio in se mit dem standigen “si res possit praedi- 
cari” fiberhaupt in Zweifel ziehen kann. So lassen also auch 
diese neuen Interpretationen der Praedicatio rei de re einen 
Rest, der noch weiterer Erhellung bedarf. Im Hinblick auf 
spatere Ausfihrungen Guelluys médchte ich hier noch hervor- 
heben, dass er in der kurzen Erorterung der Theorien des 
Begriffs treffend bemerkt, dass Ockhams Analysen des Wissens 
auf eine Klarung der Struktur der Wirklichkeit, also auf eine 
Metaphysik zielen. (S. 157) 





19, Cf. z.B. Prol. q. 3. H, 6-26 (Guelluy S. 186 Anm. 1). 


20. Ockham bezeichnet z.B. eine in ihrem Inhalt _ unver&nderte intuitive 
Erkenntnis als “notitia intuitiva invariata in re” (cf. Anm, 32). 
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Die andere Frage, auf die ich hier die Aufmerksamkeit lenken 
mochte, ist das Problem der cognitiointuitiva von non-existentia. 
Vignaux hat es sehr sorgfaltig behandelt,”4 P. Philotheus Boh- 
ner ihm eine besondere, ausgezeichnete Untersuchung gewid- 
met, Guelluy spricht ihm keine grosse Bedeutung zu. (S. 102 
Anm.) Es gehort aber doch wesensmassig zu dem Phanomen der 
cognitio intuitiva, fuhrt tiberdies in seinen letzten Konsequenzen 
auf eine metaphysische These, die zu denen gehort, die es uns 
heute schwer machen, “de penser en médiéval avec les médié- 
vaux”, und deshalb scheint es mir wert, hier etwas ausfuhrlicher 
darauf einzugehen. Drei Themen sind m.E. in diesem Problem 
verschlungen: 


1. Das gottliche intuitive Erkennen. Gott erkennt intuitiv die 
Dinge, die sind und die, die nicht sind. Dieses supernaturale, 
also theologische Factum, hatte ich in meinen “Ockham-Studien” 
nicht beriicksichtigt, wie P. Bohner tiberzeugend nachgewiesen 
hat. 


2. Das menschliche Erkennen eines nicht praesenten oder 
nicht-existenten Dinges de potentia Dei absoluta. Auch das ist, 
wie P, Bohner dargelegt hat, ein supernaturaler Vorgang. Es ist 
ein Wunder. Ockham wird bestimmte Berichte aus der Bibel 
dabei im Auge gehabt haben. Er ist auch nicht der erste, der 
diese Erkenntnismoglichkeit behandelt und anerkennt, was auch 
Guelluy hervorhebt (S. 361). Derselbe Gedanke findet sich, wor- 
auf ich friher schon hingewiesen habe, bei Matthaeus von Aqua- 
sparta und Heinrich von Harclay, ebenso bei’Herveus Natalis, 
wie P. Bohner nachweist, und auch, wie Giacon™ hervorhebt, 
bei Thomas von Aquino. Aber nur bei Ockham hat er, soweit ich 
sehe, Anlass zu einer eingehenden Diskussion gegeben, die 
ausging von Gilsons Ansicht, dass diese Lehre zu einer Er- 
schitterung der Erkenntnissicherheit tiberhaupt bei Ockham 
fihre.2* Obwohl ich jede Auswertung der Thesen Ockhams in 
skeptischem Sinne immer abgelehnt habe - was auch Guelluy 
tut (S. 127) - , hatte ich schon in meinen “Ockham-Studien” 
dieselbe Besorgnis géaussert. Heute gebe ich zu, dass das zu 





21. Dictionnaire de Théol. Cathol. t. XI, 1 (1931), col. 767 f. 


22. “The notitia intuitiva of non-existents according to William Ockham,” Traditio 
I (1943), 223-275. 


23. C. Giacon, Guglielmo di Occam (Milano, 1941), I, 365. 
24. Cf. P. B&8hner, loc. cit.. S. 235 Anm. 28. 
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modern gedacht war. Das Wunder ist im christlichen Denken 
kein Argument gegen die Sicherheit der Wissenschaft. Darin 
stimme ich den kritischen Bedenken von Vignaux™ und P. 36h- 
ner gegen meine frihere Auffassung jetzt zu, denen auch 
Guelluys Interpretation (S. 360-361) entspricht. Dagegen er- 
scheint mir P. BOhners Meinung, dass auch die intuitive Erkennt- 
nis der Nichtexistenz eines Objektes, gleichviel ob Ockham ihre 
Méglichkeit erklart mit der oder ohne die Annahme einer super- 
naturalen Bewahrung der notitia intuitiva nach dem Fortfall des 
Objekts, das sie naturaliter hervorgerufen hat, ausschliesslich 
eine supernaturale Erkenntnis, also gleichfalls eine rein theo- 
logische Frage ist, noch eine Erérterung zu gestatten. 


Hier steckt noch ein 3. Problem innerhalb dieses Bereiches 
der cognitio intuitiva, das m.E. rein philosophisch ist. Neben 
der Frage der Modglichkeit der Erkenntnis eines nichtexisti- 
erenden Dinges steht, so scheint mir, noch die Frage nach der 
Méglichkeit der Erkenntnis der Nichtexistenz eines Dinges. 
P, 3dhner erkennt ihre Berechtigung an, meint aber, sie sei von 
mir in Ockham hineingelesen, von diesem selbst aber nicht 
gestellt. Darin vermag ich mich jedoch noch nicht fur iberzeugt 
zu erklaren. Denn daruber herrscht wohl Einigkeit: Intuitiv ist 
fur Ockham j ede Erkenntnis, auf die hin ich evident urteilen 
kann, dass eine Sache ist, wenn sie ist, und dass sie nicht 
ist, wenn sie nicht ist. Diese intuitive Erkenntnis der Nicht- 
existenz eines Objektes ist von der intuitiven Erkenntnis eines 
nichtexistierenden Objektes, die in den von P. Bohner ange- 
fiirten Quaestionen von Franciscus von Mayronis zum Problem 
gestellt ist,?” durchaus verschieden. Die notitia intuitiva ist 
von Ockham charakterisiert als die Grundlage affirmativer wie 
negativer kontingenter Existenzurteile, d.h. eines assensus bzw. 
dissensus zu derselben Existenzaussage. Wenn Vignaux” hier 
einwendet “que l|’affirmation et la négation d’existence n’ont 
pas, dans la doctrine, la méme place: |’ affirmation d’existence, 
l’évidence du fait sont la donnée premiére; la négation évidente 
d’une réalité n’est qu’une possibilité ouverte devant l’esprit”, 
so ist das sachlich richtig, gilt aber m.E. nicht fiir Ockhams 





25. Loc. cit., col. 769. 
26. Loc. cit., S. 235. 
27. Loc. cit., S. 239. 
28. Loc. cit., col. 767. 
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Lehre, der schon in der Wesensbestimmung der notitia intuitiva 
affirmative und negative Existenzerkenntnis auf einer Ebene 
nebeneinander stellt. Gewiss ist das problematisch, aber noch 
habe ich keinen Beleg dafir gesehen, dass es nicht ockham- 
istisch ware. Wenn nun ein so hervorragender Ockham-Kenner 
wie P, Bohner tberhaupt die Existenz eines solchen philosophi- 
schen Problems bei Ockham bestreitet,?? so kann er sich dabei 
vor allem auf die Stelle in Sent. If q. 15. E stiitzen, wo Ockham 
in der Tat sagt: 


Ideo oportet, quod cognitio intuitiva, qua cognosco rem non esse, quando 

non est, sit supernaturalis quantum ad causationem vel conservationem vel 
quantum ad utrumque. . 
Dass die supernaturale Kausation der Erkenntnis eines nicht- 
existierenden Objektes wie die supernaturale Conservatio eben- 
dieser Erkenntnis Wunder sind, die ausschliesslich in den 
Bereich der Theologie gehéren, ist unbestreitbar. Bei super- 
naturaler Conservatio einer natiirlichen _ intuitiven Er- 
kenntnis ist das aber nicht so eindeutig von Ockham bejaht. 
Denn in Bezug hierauf erklart er andererseits am Abschluss 
derselben Erorterung ausdricklich: 

Et sic potest aliquo modo concedi, quod per cognitionem naturalem 
intuitivam iudico rem non esse, quando non est, quia per cognitionem natur- 
aliter causatam licet supernaturaliter conservatam. © 
Aber abgesehen davon hat Ockham dieses rein philosophische 
Problem der natirlichen Erkenntnis der Nicht-Existenz eines 
Dinges in Prol. q. 1. RR tatsachlich selbst schon gestellt: 
“quaero, a quo causatur illud iudicium, quo iudicatur res non 
esse quando non est?” und er hat im Prol. q. 1. ZZ(worauf ich in 
meinen “Studien” hingewiesen hatte) auch eine rein philo- 
sophische Erklarung dieser negativen Existenzerkenntnisse 
zu geben versucht, bei der er den Gedanken einer supernaturalen 
Bewahrung der notitia intuitiva vermeidet, und die er, wie ich 
jetzt erst aus der von P. Boéhner* teilweise kritisch edierten 
q. 9. des Quodl. V ersehen habe, auch dort noch vertreten hat. 





29. Loc. cit., S. 228: “In order to obtain a correct understanding, we must not 
forget (lest right at the beginning we be already in the midst of confusion) that our 
problem and its solution is a theological one, and not a philosophical one, and that 
it regards by no means the question how a natural or an everyday proposition of non- 
existence is known to be true.” 


30. Cf. auch Sent. Il, q. 14-15 DD. 
31, Loc. cit., S. 231 Anm. 17. 
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Ihr zufolge sind das Objekt und seine notitia intuitiva Partialur- 
sachen fir die affirmative Existenzaussage; bei Nicht-Existenz 
des Objekts aber wirkt nur die eine Partialursache allein und 
ermoglicht daher nur eine negative Existenzaussage. Von reiner 
Moglichkeit ist hier nicht die Rede. Die These bleibt im Tat- 
sachlichen und gilt daher “pro statu isto”, ist aber auch so mit 
zwei offenkundigen Fragwirdigkeiten belastet. Die eine: Wie 
kann eine notitia intuitiva eines Objekts fortdauern, wenn das 
Objekt nicht mehr praesent ist, wird schon im 6. Dubium be- 
ruhrt,°* aber nicht gelést (Guelluy S. 119). Dass eine - von 
Ockham nicht ausgesprochene - Verlegung des Problems in den 
supernaturalen Bereich fir die Klarung. nicht in Frage kommen 
dirfte, zeigt die zweite Schwierigkeit, die auch supernatural 
nicht unmittelbar zu beheben ware: Wie soll ein Objekt neben 
seiner intuitiven Erkenntnis auf den Sinn und Intellekt wirken? 
Auch Gott kénnte im Menschen supernaturaliter nur die notitia 
intuitiva hervorrufen. Fir diese eigenartige Vorstellung Ockhams 
scheint es mir jedoch eine bemerkenswerte Parallele zu geben 
im Raum der Substanzproblematik. Dort behauptet namlich Ock- 
ham, dass jede Substanz, obwohl wir intuitiv nur ihre Acci- 
denzien und niemals sie selbst zu erkennen vermdgen, doch 
neben und unabhangig von den Accidenzien Wirkungen ausiben 
kann. ** Dass auch dieser Gedanke uns befremdet, ist unerheb- 





32. Prol. q. 1 RR: *...Sed stante semper eadem notitia invariata in re judicat 
rem esse, quando est, et post judicat eam non esse, quando non est.” 


33. Prol. q. 2.0. Ockhams Lehre von der Unerkennbarkeit der Substanz war nicht 
neu. Franciscus de Marchia, der 1320 in Paris fiber die Sentenzen gelesen hat (cf. 
F. Ehrle, Peter von Candia S. 253), hat bereits eine entsprechende Auffassung 
vertreten: “Ideo dico aliter, quod intellectus noster pro statu isto non habet aliquem 
conceptum proprium substantiae essentialem nec quidditativum per modum generis 
nec demonstrativum per modum differentiae, sed tantum habet conceptum proprium 
negativum et positivum proprium accidentalem.... Cujus ratio est, quia substantia 
pro statu isto non movet per se et immediate intellectum nostrum, sed tantum 
mediante accidente, quia non movet nisi mediante sensu, qui non est capax substan- 
tiae. Accidens autem non potest causare conceptum perfectiorem conceptu suo 
proprio... ideo intellectus virtute accidentis non potest habere proprium conceptum 
essentialem substantiae.... Conceptus propriissimi et perfectissimi substantiae, 
ad quos reducimus omnes alios conceptus proprios substantiae, sunt isti duo, 
quorum unus conceptus proprius substantiae in ordine ad posterius, et iste est 
conceptus, quo concipimus substantiam substare per se et primo omnibus aliis 
posterioribus.... a quo conceptu imponitur nomen substantiae... Alius est conceptus 
proprius substantiae in ordine ad prius, et iste est conceptus, quo concipimus 
substantiam esse ens per se non in alio subjective, Et iste est conceptus proprius 
substantiae negativus.” (Sent. |, d. 3. q. 31. (Leipzig) U.B. Cod. ms. 352 fol. 46). 
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lich gegeniiber der Tatsache, dass er von Ockham ausgesprochen 
worden ist. Es liegt mir fern, behaupten zu wollen, dass hier 
ein tieferer Zusammenhang auf dem Boden der Metaphysik 
besteht, da ich bislang keinen Beleg dafir gefunden habe. 
Aber schon die Parallelitat dieser beiden von Ockham tatsach- 
lich ausgesprochenen Thesen verdient, glaube ich, hervorgehoben 
zu werden, sie zeigt zudem, wie weit wir, allen sachlichen 
Bedenken zum Trotz, mit einem mittelalterlichen Autor gedank- 
lich mitgehen missen. 


Die klare Zusammenfassung der Ergebnisse dieses Kapitels, 
die Guelluy in den “Conclusions” gibt, stellt noch einmal die 
beiden Ordnungen, de potentia Dei absoluta und de potentia 
Dei ordinata, gegenitiber, zeigt, wie Ockham grundsatzlich von 
der ersteren aus auf Grund des Prinzips des Nicht-Widerspruchs 
argumentiert, die eine abstraktive Erkenntnis Gottes fir den 
“viator” zulasst, und gegen sie die de facto geltende Ordnung 
abtrennt, in der dem Menschen nur eine auf die Offenbarung 
gestitzte Gotteserkenntnis in einem ihm eigenen, aber aus 
konnotativen und negativen Begriffen zusammengesetzten Be- 
griff mdglich ist. 


Nun erhebt sich die schwerwiegende Frage der Moglichkeit 
einer Theologie als Wissenschaft. Auch ihre Beantwortung halt 
sich bei Ockham primar im Raum des “pur possible”. Kann es 
von Gott, dem absolut einfachen Wesen, “de potentia absoluta” 
abstraktiv in sich erkannt, eine demonstrative Wissenschaft 
geben? Die Lésung des Problems setzt eine Klarung des Wesens 
der Wissenschaft und des Beweises tberhaupt wie des Ockham- 
schen Gottesbegriffes voraus, bei dessen Darstellung der Auf- 
gabe gemass das begrifflich Fassbare den tragenden konkret- 
religidsen Gehalt zwangslaufig tiberschattet. Es sind ausge- 
zeichnete Seiten, auf denen Guelluy im 3. und 4. Kapitel 
wiederum in behutsamstem Nachspiren des Ockhamschen 
Gedankenweges die von Aristoteles festgelegten Bedingungen 
jeder echten deduktiven Wissenschaft und die zentrale Funktion 
des Mittelbegriffes in ihr darstellt. Auch ihr Gegenstiick, das 
induktive Verfahren, und die Voraussetzungen der Moglichkeit 
seines Hinausgreifens tber den engen Rahmen der vollstandigen 
Induktion, deren Erhellung wohl eine originale Leistung Ock- 
hams ist, werden geklart (S. 136-137). Nur glaube ich, wie ich 
friher schon dargelegt habe, dass nach Ockhams richtiger Auf- 
fassung dabei nicht nur das eine Prinzip vorausgesetzt werden 
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muss, dass die gleichen Ursachen immer die gleichen Wirkungen 
haben, sondern noch ein zweites notwendiges und evidentes 
“Medium” angenommen werden muss, namlich, dass alle Ex- 
emplare einer Art gleich sind.** Erst diese beiden Prinzipien 
zusammen gestatten nach Ockham, gegebenenfalls sogar nur 
von einem Experiment aus, induktiv zu einem allgemeinen 
Gesetz, das allerdings nur de potentia ordinata giltig ist, 
fortzuschreiten. 


Es ist hier nicht der Raum, die Fille der sich vielfaltig 
verastelnden Gedanken wiederzugeben, die Guelluy in diesen 
beiden Kapiteln dem Leser nahezubringen versteht. Ich muss 
mich auf einzelne erganzende und kritische Bemerkungen dazu 
beschranken, die aber das grosse Verdienst, das sich Guelluy 
mit seinem Buch erworben hat, nicht verkleinern sollen. 


Die Inadaequatheit des aristotelischen Wissenschaftsbegriffs 
in Bezug auf Gott, die Ockham fesistellt, erfahrt letztlich von 
zwei entgegengesetzten Einsichten her ihre iegriindung: ein- 
mal, weil eine Reihe von Aussagen tber Gott unmittelbar evident 
sind, also eines Beweises nicht bedirfen und daher von Aris- 
toteles aus dem Bereich der Wissenschaft ausgeschlessen sind. 
Sodann, weil eine andere Reihe von Aussagen, als kontingente, 
nach Ockhams Meinung nicht beweisbar sind. Wenn er demgemass 
der Theologie den Charakter als strenger Wissenschaft abspricht, 
so muss man sich klarmachen, was er damit gemeint hat. Der 
moderne Leser ist immer noch leicht geneigt, darin eine Kritik 
der Theologie, eine Minderung ihrer Dignitat zu sehen. Im Gleich- 
nis gesprochen wirde das in Ockhams Sinne heissen: Es ist 
ein Mangel des Menschen, wenn ihm ein ererbter Anzug nicht 
passt. Ockham selbst aber hat darin einen Mangel des Anzugs, 
d.h. eine Unzulanglichkeit der aristotelischen Wissenschaft 
gesehen. Das nachzuweisen ist seine und seiner ihm verwandten 
Vorganger und Zeitgenossen tiefste Intention. Sie geben eine 
kritische Begrenzung der Reichweite des Aristotelismus vom 
Standpunkt der christlichen Theologie, nicht eine skeptische 
Kritik der Theologie vom Standpunkt der aristotelischen Wissen- 
schaft. Und was Ockham an Thomas von Aquino und Duns Scotus 





34. Prol. q. 2.0: “...Quia talis consequentia tenet per illud medium necessarium 
et evidenter notum: quicquid absolutum vel proprietas consequens absolutum competit 
alicui individuo, cuilibet individuo ejusdem rationis potest aliquid consimile com- 
petere. Et ideo ex hoc ipso quod haec herba habet qualitatem talem, quae est 
principium sanandi talem infirmitatem, quaelibet talis herba poterit hoc habere.” 
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kritisiert, ist nicht, dass sie zuviel geglaubt, sondern dass auch 
sie noch zu viel zu beweisen versucht haben. Guelluy hat die 
Grundtendenz dieses Denkens treffend formuliert: 


Les docteurs du moyen Age devaient tenir téte a 1|’engouement pour 
la pensée paienne, et, pour cela, ils insistaient sur les limites de la 


raison. 

(S. 255). (Nur kann man das m.E. nicht vom gangen Mittelalter 
behaupten, sondern nur vom ausgehenden 13. und beginnenden 
14. Jh.). Trotz dieser richtigen Einsicht aber setzt nun beim 
Gottesbegriff Ockhams eine zwiespaltige Gedankenreihe Guel- 
luys ein, die einerseits weiterhin dem in diesen Fragen noch 
nicht vodllig geklarten Text Ockhams treu zu folgen bemiht ist, 
andererseits aber bei seiner zweifellos schwierigen Interpreta- 
tion zunehmend einer alten Neigung nachgibt, die man als einen 
Versuch zur “Nominalisierung” seiner Lehre bezeichnen kann, 
und deren Endabsicht erst auf der letzten Seite des ganzen 
Buches sich dem Leser in verbliffender Weise enthullt. Es 
sind grosstenteils nur sehr feine Divergenzen zwischen dem 
Text und seiner Interpretation, in denen das bemerkbar wird, 
Nuancierungen oft nur des Ausdrucks, die aber eine gewisse 
Widersprichlichkeit in die Darstellung hineintragen, tber die 
man jedoch als kleine Ungenauigkeiten hinweglesen k6nnte, 
wenn nicht das Endergebnis erkennen liesse, dass sie ein 
keineswegs belangloses sachliches Gewicht besitzen. Diese 
Zwiespaltigkeit manifestiert sich am deutlichsten in den Erorter- 
ungen Uber. die Attribute Gottes, die konnotativen und allgemei- 
nen Begriffe, die Lehre von den “Passiones” und weitet sich 
von da aus auch auf das Verstandnis der Wirklichkeitsauffassung 
Ockhams aus. 


Duns hatte die Attribute Gottes, des absolut einfachen 
hdchsten Wesens, als denominative Begriffe gedeutet. Ockham 
dagegen spricht von den Attributen wieder als von den “Namen” 
Gottes. Er folgt darin (was schon Vignaux hervorgehoben hat)* 
dem Alteren Sprachgebrauch der “antiqui”, wie er sie selbst 
bezeichnet, wahrend fir ihn “modern” der Gebrauch des Aus- 
drucks “Attribut” ist.3© Aber diese “Namen” sind fir ihn nicht 
blosse Namen, sondern konnotative Begriffe, 
deren Wesen er darin sieht, dass sie ihren Ursprung in der 





35. Loc. cit., col. 756. 
36. Quodl. Ill. q. 2. (Paris). 
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Erkenntnis mehrerer Dinge haben, die sie jeweils mitbezeichnen 
neben dem Objekt, fir das sie gelten. Das besagt in Bezug auf 
Gott fiir Ockham nicht, dass eine Univocitat im strengen Sinne 
des Wortes zwischen Gott und den Kreaturen besteht, weil 
nichts in den Kreaturen eine voll kommene Ahnlichkeit 
mit Gott haben kann. Aber im weiteren Sinn dieses Begriffes 
erkennt er doch eine gewisse Univocitat hier an,°? und das 
heisst, eine Realgrundlage in Gott und in den Kreaturen (wie 
sie auch fir den Begriff des ens besteht), die die Anwendbarkeit 
dieser Begriffe auf Gott rechtfertigt. Diesen Sachverhalt stellt 
Guelluy in folgenden Satzen dar: 


La diversité des attributs divins n’a pas un fondement intrinséque a Dieu: 

Dieu est simple; mais nous pouvons lui donner différents noms qui ne sont 
pas synonymes; la multiplicité des concepts connotatifs suppose uniquement 
une multiplicité d’opérations de l’esprit. 
(S. 168) Ich sehe nicht, was uns hindern konnte, gemass dieser 
Auffassung, die die konnotativen und allgemeinen Begriffe 
jedes wesensmassigen natirlichen Realbezugs entkleidet, Gott 
jedes beliebige, ihm nicht widersprechende Attribut zuzuspre- 
chen. Sie vereinfacht allzu sehr und verallgemeinert iiberdies, 
was Ockham sorglich geschieden hat. Denn nach seiner Ansicht 
gibt es in der Tat Aussagen iber Gott, die konnotative und 
negative Begriffe verwenden, die doch keine notwendige Bezie- 
hung zu ihm haben. Das sind die Erkenntnisse der gottlichen 
Wesenheit “in conceptu aliquo modo simplici ... conno ativo et 
negativo sibi proprio”, die nach Ockhams Erklarung nichts 
anderes sind als 


cognoscere talem conceptum simplicem de ente particulariter sumpto. 
Sicut potest scire quod aliquod ens est simpliciter primum, quod aliquod 
ens est creativum vel causa prima vel purus actus, vel quod aliquod ens 
est immortale, est incorruptibile, ingenerabile, incausabile et sic de aliis. 
Et iste conceptus est simplex, quamvis distincta significat sive principaliter 
sive secundario, hoc est vel in recto vel in obliquo. 
Einen solchen Begriff aber trennt er ausdricklich von allen 
anderen ab, indem er ihn = und nur ihn = “ad placitum in- 
stitutus ad significandum” nennt. D.h. seine Anwendung auf 
Gott, aber nicht seine Bildung ist willkirlich.® Insofern 
bildet er eine Ausnahme innerhalb der Erkenntnislehre Ockhams, 
die man jedoch keineswegs verallgemeinern darf. Seine Geltung 





37. Sent. I. d. 2. q. 9. U. 
38. Sent. I. d. 3. q. 2. F. 
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ist ebenso problematisch wie ein Teil der cognitiones in con- 
ceptu composito proprio, fir die auch Guelluy keine neue Erklar- 
ung bietet. Die conceptus connotativi et negativi proprii simpli- 
ces aber zieht er fir seine Untersuchung nicht heraa. Er greift 
vielmehr wenige Zeilen nach seiner tiberraschenden These 
wieder auf den oft von ihm zitierten fundamentalen Satz Ockhams 
zuruck: “Nunquam potest esse distinctio conceptuum nisi propter 
aliquam distinctionem a parte rei”.°® Dabei hat er tibersehen, 
dass dieser Satz allein schon den Versuch ausschliesst, eine 
Vielheit von Begriffen “uniquement” aus einer Vielheit intel- 
lektueller Operationen zu erklaren. Das ware tiberdies der No- 
minalismus, der auch die, wie Guelluy meint, in gewisser Hin- 
sicht analoge Universalienlehre kennzeichnen wurde, den aber 
Ockham ausdriicklich abgelehnt hat und den z.B. Holkot meinte, 
als er sich gegen die Deutung der Begriffe als “flatus vocis” 
wandte:*° namlich die Lehre, die die nattirliche und 
daher notwendige Realitatsbezogenheit der allgemeinen Begriffe 
leugnete.*! Nun stellt Guelluy seine itiberspitzte These, dass 
die “multiplicité des concepts connotatifs suppose unique - 
ment une multiplicité d’opérations de l’esprit” schon auf 
der folgenden Seite im Sinne Ockhams stillschweigend richtig: 
“comme le concept connotatif, le concept commun suppose 
d’autres réalités que le concept propre quidditatif” (S. 169). 
Trotzdem tritt die sie bestimmende Anschauung auch in den 
‘olgenden Teilen des Buches immer wieder gelegentlich vor die 
zweite, wie wir sehen werden. 


Zunachst aber ist noch eine andere Wendung in jener These 
in das Licht zu riicken, die Guelluy schon mehrfach mit stiller 
Selbstverstandlichkeit gebraucht hat und die er im folgenden 
dann scharf accentuiert: “opérations de l’esprit”. Die Erklarung 
dieses Ausdrucks gibt die folgende Seite: 





39. Prol. q. 2. LL. 
40. Super quatuor libros sententiarum I. q. 6. N. Ad nonum. 


41. Wenn Vignaux (Le Nominalisme au XIV® siécle, S. 27) die “affirmation radi- 
cale de l’individu” als “typisch ffir den Nominalismus” ansieht, so wird man dem 
nicht widersprechen k8nnen. Aber aus der Wahrheit'des Satzes, dass jeder Nominal- 
ismus den metaphysischen Individualismus einschliesst, folgt nicht die Wahrheit 
seiner Umkehrung. Das hiesse, neben anderen, den radikalsten Vertreter des meta- 
physischen Individualismus, Leibniz, zu einem Nominalisten machen, und das wire 
ein grosser Irrtum. 
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Les concepts communs, comme les concepts connotatifs, sont le fruit 
d’un travail de comparaison opéré par l’esprit. 


Dasselbe meint er offenbar auch, wenn er etwa sagt: 


Seuls les concepts quidditatifs simples... sont tous fournis par les 
choses... a tout concept quidditatif propre répond une réalité, les autres 
concepts ne sont que des constructions de l’esprit sans réplique adéquate 
dans les choses (S. 173-174). ...il ne faut pas davantage chercher un cor- 
respondant reel aux concepts connotatifs, gui ne sont, eux non plus, que 
des associations d’autres connaissances. Qu’on étende ce principe aux 
concepts conmuns... et on tiendra tout son nominalisme (S. 193). 

Man muss diese Formulierungen, von denen einzelne fir sich 
in einem bestimmten Sinne richtig sind, zusammen lesen, um 
zu erkennen, wie ihre ostentative Kontrastierung ihren eigent- 
lichen Sinn ausweitet und umdeutet, und man muss beachten, 
wie aus dem Fehlen einer “réplique adéquate”, das Ockhams 
Lehre entspricht und auch von Guelluy in seinem Sinne gedeutet 
wird (S. 188), zwanzig Seiten spater schon der Mangel jeglichen 
“correspondant réel” wird, was Ockhams Lehre widerspricht. 
Es ist charakteristisch und dieser Neigung zum Nominalisieren 
der Ockhamschen Begriffstheorie gemass, dass in dem ganzen 
Buch eine fir Ockhams ‘Auffassung des Begriffs wesentliche 
Bestimmung nur einmal (S. 361) erwahnt wird, namlich dass 
jeder Begriff “similitudo quaedam objecti” ist. Wozu man 
zugleich erganzend hinzufigen muss, dass die Allgemeinbegriffe 
in der ihre Giltigkeit tragenden Ahnlichkeit der sie kausal 
erzeugenden Objekte ihre Realgrundlage haben. Diesen Gedanken 
der natutrlichen Entstehung der Begriffe, der das Funda- 
ment der ganzen Erkenntnislehre Ockhams ist, hebt Guelluy 
auf, wenn er in die Bildung allgemeiner und konnotativer Be- 
griffe eine “opération de l’esprit”, deutlicher eine “travail de 
comparaison opéré par l’esprit” hineinschiebt. Nun spricht 
Ockham in der Tat gelegentlich von “operationes” oder “fabri- 
cationes intellectus”. Er gebraucht zuweilen auch die Wendung, 
dass die konnotativen egriffe - aber nur diese - “per compara- 
tionem” entstehen (S. 179 Anm.), oder erklart, dass sie einem 
complexum “aequivalent” sind, “ita quod quicquid importatur 
per hoc complexum importatur etiam aliquo modo per illud in- 
complexum”, halt aber, wie ersichtlich, das stets nur durch die 
Spontaneitat des Geistes, und d.h. bei ihm des Uillens, 
gebildete Complexum von dem naturhaft im Geiste sich bilden- 
den Incomplexum deutlich getrennt. Guelluy tbersieht das 
zunachst keineswegs ganz und figt sich in seiner sorgfaltigen 
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Interpretationsweise den Darlegungen Ockhams an, wenn er 
auch die Aequivalenz des konnotativen Incomplexum zum Com- 
plexum starker als bisher betont. Aber dann bricht er mit einem 


Mal gleichsam aus, erweitert bedenkenlos Aequivalenz zu 
Identitat und erklart: 


Un concept connotatif, comme une définition matérielle, ne disent pas 
si une chose est; leur contenu est le fruit d’une comparaison opérée par 
Vintelligence: ce s ont des connaissances complexes (S. 218). 

Ein Beleg dafitir aus Ockhams Text fehlt. Der Satz zeigt krass, 
was Guelluy unter “opération de l’esprit” versteht. Ware er 
richtig, so hatte er bei der engen Verwandtschaft von konno- 
tativen und allgemeinen Begriffen eine umstirzende Bedeutung 
fir das Verstandnis von Ockhams Begriffstheorie: dann ware 
sein “Nominalismus” enthillt! Und darauf zielt Guelluy. Denn 
auf der folgenden Seite kontrastiert er wiederum die conceptus 
proprit simplices als Ergebnisse der Wirkung der Dinge selbst 


und die anderen Begriffe als Schoépfungen des Geistes. Diese 
letzteren 


dérivent d’une opération intellectuelle, qui ne manque pas nécessairement 
d’objectivité, mais dont le résultat n’a pas comme réplique 


(das gemass der vorhergehenden Behauptung allein sinnvolle 
“adequate” fehlt wieder) 


une entité réelle. C’est tout le nominalisme d’Ockham, c’est tout son 
“ie > . « 
empirisme... c’est toute sa conception de la structure du réel, toute sa 


métaphysique (S. 219). 


Man sieht, welches Gewicht Guelluy auf seine Auffassung der 
konnotativen und allgemeinen Begriffe Ockhams legt. Allerdings 
soll, auch nach seiner Meinung, dieser angebliche Nominalismus 
Ockhams nicht “introduire en philosophie le scepticisme” - 
“semble-t-il” fugt er jedoch bemerkenswerterweise jetzt hinzu 
(S. 363). Nicht ohne Uberraschung liest man sogar: 


Ockham n’a pas nié la valeur objective de nos concepts et de nos juge- 
ments; il n’a pas considéré les notions abstraits comme des symboles sans 
correspondant réel, il estime que les concepts sont des images fidéles 


des choses (S. 362). 

Und er erkennt an, dass die objektive Giltigkeit der Erkenntnis 
kein Problem bildet, sobald man zugibt, dass die Begriffe natir- 
liche Zeichen der Dinge sind (S. 363). Aber so bedeutsam diese 
Feststellungen fir seine abschliessende entgegengesetzte 
Bewertung der Position Ockhams sind, so ist doch unverkennbar, 
dass ihnen in den vorausgegangenen Darlegungen das Fundament 
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fehlt, und dass sie mehr behaupten, als der ockhamsche Text 
hergibt. (Ganz zu schweigen von der Frage, mit welchem Recht 
man das noch “Nominalismus” nennen kann.) 


Dass die Begriffe “getreue Abbilder der Dinge” sind, sagt 
mehr, als Ockham meint. Das hat nicht einmal fir den conceptus 
simplex proprius Geltung, den Guelluy im Gegensatz zu den 
allgemeinen und konnotativen Begriffen gelegentlich geradezu 
ein “double exact” des betreffenden Einzeldinges nennt (S. 166). 
Selbst bei der Fictum-Hypothese ware ein solcher Begriff als 
“aliquid tale in esse objectivo intelligibili quale est ipsa res 
extra”, ‘4? wenn er real “extra mentem” produziert werden k6énnte, 
dem Einzelding nur 4hnlich, fir das er gilt. Wélche Gren- 
zen der Méglichkeit seiner vollen Adaquatheit im tbrigen gezo- 
gen sind, habe ich in meinen “Studien” dargelegt* und fige 
hier noch erganzend hinzu, dass Ockham im Quodl. V q. 7. 
(Paris) gerade wegen dieses Similitudo - Charakters die Méglich- 
keit solcher Begriffe, auch im natirlichen Erkennen, tberhaupt 
bestreitet. Dass die anderen Begriffe gleichfalls nicht “Abbil- 
der” sein kénnen, ergibt sich aus Guelluys eigenen Darlegungen. 
In Bezug auf diese allgemeinen und .konnotativen Begriffe muss 
man aber weiterhin fragen, wie sie auch nur“natirliche” 
Zeichen der Dinge sein kénnen, wenn sie, wie Guelluy meint, 
“Ergebnisse der vergleichenden Arbeit des Geistes”, ja sogar 
“complexa” sein sollen? Das bliebe, vom Standpunkt Ockhams 
aus, vollig unverstandlich. Denn er macht hinsichtlich der 
Aktivitat des Geistes bei der Begriffsbildung nicht den scharfen 
Unterschied zwischen den conceptus proprii und den anderen 
Begriffen, den Guelluy sehen zu konnen- glaubt. Das hat er 
besonders in Sent. II q. 25. sehr ausfihrlich dargelegt, wo er 
sich mit 21 Argumenten fir die Aktivitat des Intellekts ausein- 
andersetzt und uns dabei einen Blick in die Werkstatt des 
Geistes tun’ lasst, wie er sie gesehen hat. Fir ihn ist die Be- 
griffsbildung ein “natirlicher” Vorgang im Geiste, der aus- 
schliesslich ausgelést wird von der unmittelbaren, nur verein- 
zelt auch mittelbaren Einwirkung der Objekte. Die Verschieden- 
heit der Begriffsarten aber resultiert nicht aus einer “multiplicité 
d’opérations de l’esprit”, sondern aus der Verschiedenheit 
ihrer objektiven Verursachung, wie es auch allein Ockhams 





42, Sent. I. d. 3. q. 3. M. 


43, Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms von Ockham (Berlin, 
1927), 109-110. 
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Grundsatz, dass jede Differenz der Begriffe eine solche der 
Objekte voraussetzt, gemass ist. Wie er sich diese “natiirliche” 
Entstehung der Begriffe denkt, hat Ockham in Sent, Il q. 25. O 
erklart, auf die sich auch Vignaux gestiitzt hat.44 Seine Auffas- 
sung entspricht hierin der meinigen. Ockhams Erklarung: “si 
intellectus sit activus, est naturaliter activus non habens in 
potestate sua actionem suam”* verbietet in jedem Fall, an eine 
Aktivitat des Geistes im modernen Sinn zu denken, wie es Guel- 
luy bei seiner Entgegenstellung der Entstehung des conceptus 
simplex proprius einerseits und des conceptus communis bzw. 
connotativus andererseits offensichtlich tut. Bei letzterem 
mussen wir noch etwas verweilen, zumal er fur das Verstandnis 
der proprietates oder passiones wichtig ist. 


Wie schon erwahnt, sagt Ockham gelegentlich, dass die kon- 
notativen Begriffe “per comparationem” sich bilden. Er will 
damit seinen Gegensatz zu Duns’ Auffassung betonen, fir den 
sie das Ergebnis einer Analyse des Subjekts waren. Vignaux 
interpretiert das sehr vorsichtig, und m.E. richtig, indem er 
schreibt: 


Ces passiones connotativae ne résultent pas d’une analyse de leur sujet, 
mais comnie on |’a dit d’une comparaison, & tout le moins d’une coexistence, 
avec ce qui n’est pas lui.” 

Der Ausdruck “coexistence” charakterisiert, wenn ich Vignaux 
richtig verstehe, die Eigenart dieser konnotativen Begriffe 
wieder von der Art der Objektgegebenheit her. Guelluy aber 
rickt diese “comparatio” an den “actus comparativus” heran, 
wenn er in ihnen Ergebnisse von LUrteilen sieht, ja sie geradezu 
mit solchen identifiziert: “La comparatio est l’activité de |’intel- 
ligence formant une proposition, une connaissance complexe.” 
(S. 179 Anm.) Das aber fiihrt, wie mir scheint, zu unlosbaren 
Schwierigkeiten. Denn ganz abgesehen davon, dass “comparatio” 
hier “Verbindung”, “Nebeneinander:tellung” “coexistence” (wie 





44, Dictionnaire de Théol. Cathol. t. XI, 1. ‘col. 753. 


45. Sent. Il. q. 25. N; cf. ferner: Sent. I. d. 7. q. 1. N: “Praeterea: nihil debet 
attribui enti reali propter fabricationem intellectus nisi praedicata importantia tales 
fabricationes vel operationes intellectus vel alia sequentia ex talibus operationibus 
intellectus.... tamen quod propter quamcumque operationem intellectus circa hominem 
et albedinem vel alias res homo dicatur albus vel niger vel calidus vel musicus 
et sic de aliis praedicatis non importantibus actus intelligendi, est impossibile. 


46. Le Nominalisme au XIV© siécle, 60-61. 
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Vignaux sagt) und nicht “Vergleichung” bedeutet und jene diese 
nicht voraussetzt, ist der “actus comparativus” fir Ockham, wie 
jede “formatio complexi”, ein freier, vom Willen abhangiger Akt. 
Er ist in der Tat ein Produkt der geistigen Spontaneitat, die 
Ockham allein im Willen sieht: 


Ideo dico quod iste actus comparativus causatur sufficienter a notitiis 
incomplexis terminorum et actu voluntatis, quo vult apprehensa simplici 
apprehensione comparare diversimode, quia sine actu voluntatis non potest 
actus comparativus causari, quia aliter semper causaretur habita simplici 
notitia terminorum, quod est manifeste falsum. *? 

Hatte die “comparatio” diesen Sinn, waren also die conceptus 
connotativi wirklich complexa, dann ware bei ihnen der strenge 
Kausalzusammenhang zwischen Objekt und Begriff, der allein 
die Giltigkeit des letzteren gewahrleistet, durchbrochen. Dann 
ware ihre Entstehung keine “natirliche”, und sie kénnten daher 
auch unmodglich nattirliche Zeichen sein. Sie w4ren in 
der Tat “comme des définitions nominales” (S, 218). Eine solche 
Sonderstellung des konnotativen Begriffs aber sehe ich bei 
Ockham nirgends ausgesprochen. Vom conceptus simplex propri- 
us unterscheidet er den konnotativen Begriff durch die Bestim- 


mung “quod significat multa”. Das gilt jedoch auch fir die 
Allgemeinbegriffe, aber diese bezeichnen ihre Gegenstande 
“aeque primo”, wahrend der konnotative Begriff etwas “primario” 
und ein anderes “secundario” bezeichnet, wie es Moody so klar 
dargestellt hat. 4® 


Guelluys Theorie des konnotativen Begriffs beeinflusst natur- 
gemass auch seine Deutung der Lehre von den passiones, den 
“propriétés”. Er spricht ganz allgemein von einer “réduction 
des propriétés a des concepts connotatifs” (S. 193). Diesen 
allen also wirde der “natirliche”, ihre Geltung sichernde Real- 
bezug genommen, wenn seine Deutung dieser segriffe richtig 
ware. Aber noch von einem anderen Blickpunkt aus lést sich 
ihm die Realgrundlage dieser “passiones” in eine rein logische 
Entitat auf. Ockham setzt bekanntlich den fiir das Problem der 
Wissenschaft massgeblichen logischen Sinn der passio als 
conceptus praedicabilis gegen den ontologischen Sinn der passio 
als accidens oder forma alicui inhaerens realiter ab,* bezieht 
sie aber insofern wieder auf einander als die passio im ontolo- 





47. Sent. Il. q. 25. P. 
48. Ernest A. Moody, The Logic of William of Ockham (London, 1935), 55. 
49. Prol. q. 3. D (Guelluy S. 182); Sent. I. d. 2. q. 4. S. 
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gischen Sinne “importatur” durch die passio im logischen 
Sinne.®° Gestiitzt auf die Stelle in Prol. q. 3): 


--dico quod passio potest accipi multipliciter: uno modo pro aliqua re, 
quae dicitur alicui rei competere, alio modo accipitur pro illo quod praedi- 
catur de aliquo... 
erklart nun Guelluy, indem er das ontologische “competere ali- 
cui rei” im Sinne des logischen “praedicari” auffasst und dem- 
gemass das erste Glied der Alternative im Sinne der oben er- 
Orterten “praedicatio rei de re” (so wie er sie erlautert' hat) 
versteht: “Au début du texte que nous venons de citer, on recon- 
nait l’opinion qui n’accorde pas au concept une réalité propre- 
ment dite mais un esse objectivum.” (S. 182 Anm. 1). Die 
Unmdglichkeit dieser Deutung habe ich oben bereits nachgewie- 
sen. Sie zeigt aber, in welchem Masse hier das Reale selbst 
konzeptualisiert wird und somit die Grundlage der passiones 
sich vollig ins Logische verflichtigt, indem die logische passio 
nicht mehr auf ein reales Sein, sondern wiederum nur auf ein 
logisches “esse objectivum” bezogen wird, das als solches 
selbst pradicabel ware und somit nicht im Gegensatz zum zwei- 
ten Glied der Alternative, der passio praedicabilis, stehen wirde. 
Damit aber wiirde der eigentliche Gedanke Ockhams verfehlt. 
Denn so gewiss fir ihn z.B. die visibilitas kein objektives 
Korrelat im mittelalterlich-realistischen Sinne hat, so sicher 
bedeutet fir ihn das “posse videre” keine bloss logische 
Moglichkeit und ist mehr als eine reine “entité forgée par 
l’esprit” (S. 187), denn sie meint auch eine reale F dhigkeit, 
die im jeweiligen actus videndi, wie Guelluy selbst mehrfach 
anerkennt, empirisch feststellbar ist.5! Dem entspricht, wenn 
Guelluy im Gegensatz zu seiner obigen These sp&ter sagt: 


La réalité mentionnée dans la notion d’une propriété est, de sa nature, 
capable d’agir sur |’intelligence (S. 273), 


oder: 

Pierre et capable de rire sont des concepts différents, qui mettent en cause 
des réalités diverses (S. 328), 

oder: 


Nous ne les [substances] connaissons que par leurs accidents; ceux-ci nous 
permettent de discerner leurs propriétés (S. 347), 





50. Prol. q. 3. H (Guelliy S. 186). 


51. Cf. z.B. Prol. q. 9. H (Guelluy S. 283 Anm. 1); ibid., T (Guelluy S. 292-293 
Anm. 1). 
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und endlich: 
Une propriété ne se démontre pas, elle se constate (S. 218). 


Wie sollte tetzteres bei einer logischen Entitat méglich sein? 


Den eingehenden Analysen des Wesens der Wissenschaft und 
des Beweises folgt dann im 5. Kapitel die entscheidende Frage 
nach der Méglichkeit der Theologie als Wissenschaft, die auf 
die Offenbarung gegriindet ist. Hiermit kommt das Thema des 
Buches unmittelbar zur Darstellung. Wiederum breitet Guelluy 
die weitgespannten, subtilen Erérterungen, die Ockham diesem 
Problem gewidmet hat, sorgsam vor dem Leser aus. Ockham 
diskutiert hier, wie Guelluy sagt (S. 223), die Grenzen der apri- 
orischen Argumentation in Bezug auf das G6ttliche, und damit 
zugleich, so muss man hinzifugen, die Grenzen, die der Anwend- 
barkeit des aristotelischen Wissenschaftsbegriffs auf die christ- 
liche Theologie gezogen sind. Es ist ein entscheidender Punkt, 
den Guelluy trifft, wenn er sagt: “Tout le Prologue est l’oeuvre 
d’un croyant” (S. 239). Vom Glauben aus, nicht um den Glauben, 
geht die Diskussion. Und die Verneining der thematischen 
Grundfrage trifft nicht die Wahrheit der Theologie, sondern 
die wissenschaftliche Form der Begrindung, die man ihr zu geben 
versucht hat, und deren Inadaquatheit gerade in der aiissersten 
Strenge, in derOckham sie versteht, am unmittelbarsten und radi- 
kalsten offenbar wird. Das besagt nicht die Ausschliessung der 
Philosophie aus der Theologie. Aber ihre Aufgabe ist die der De- 
klaration, nicht der Deduktion der theologischen Wahrheiten. Ock- 
ham ist, wie Guelluy unterstreicht und mit zahlreichen Beispielen 
belegt, nicht der erste noch der einzige in seiner Zeit, der diese 
Anschauung verstreten hat, es ist vor allem Duns, dem er hierin 
folgt. Und auch andere, wie Hervé de Nédellec und Durand de 
Saint-Pourcain waren ihm darin vorangegangen. Aber die Kritik 
der Philosophie, die Ockham bietet, trifft diese nicht nur in 
ihrer Beziehung zur Offenbarung, Sondern auch, wie Guelluy 
weiterhin zeigt, in sich selbst. Die Unterscheidung der cognitio 
in se und der cognitio communis nimmt dem Ontologismus An- 
selms die Grundlage, zieht der Erkennbarkeit Gottes enge 
Grenzen, dessen Existenz allerdings, wie man hervorheben 
muss, auch fur Ockham aus dem Begriff des Erhalters beweisbar 
bleibt, und die Einsicht in die Unméglichkeit einer, modern 
gesprochen, analytischen Kausalerkenntnis zwingt die Wissen- 
schaft ihre Basis in der intuitiven Erkenhtnis, der cognitio 
experimentalis, wie Ockham sagt, d.h. in der Erfahrung zu 
suchen. Derselbe Gedanke dominiert auch in der Kritik des 
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skotistischen Versuches, die Theologie vermittels der Annahme 
einer distinctio formalis als eine auf die Analyse des Gottes- 
begriffes gegriindete deduktive Wissenschaft darzustellen, die 
das 6. Kapitel bietet im Zusammenhang mit den Fragen des 
Unterschiedes der Wissenschaften und des Gegenstandes der 
Theologie, die, wie Guelluy klar zusammenfassend sagt, 


comporte diverses connaissances specifiquement distinctes selon leur 
objet: certaines d’entre elles sont spéculatives et les autres, pratiques 


(S. 307), 

und deren Verhaltnis zur Metaphysik in der Méglichkeit der Ge- 
meinsamkeit des Subjekts ihrer Wahrheiten und in ihrer Zentrie- 
rung um Gott als der ersten Ursache gekennzeichnet ist. Damit 
ist die Behandlung des eigentlichen Themas und zugleich die 
eindringende und sorgfaltige Interpretation des ihm zugrunde 


gelegten Textes, des Prologes zum Sentenzenkommentar, ab- 
geschlossen., 


[m Riickblick zusammenfassend kann man sagen: Drei grosse 
traditionelle Ideen beherrschen das Ganze: die der Allmacht 
Gottes, des Widerspruchsprinzips und der absoluten Singularitat 
alles Realen. Schon in ihrem Zusammenwirken offenbart sich 
die unlésbare Verflechtung von Religion und Philosophie. Aus 
ihnen resultieren weiterhin die beiden Grundgedanken, deren 
Gewicht Guelluy immer wieder betont: die der Distinction und 
der Kausalitat. Diese beiden allein erklaren das Phanomen der 
Realerkenntnis: sie ist eine kausale Wirkung der Objekte, 
verschieden nur gemass der Einzigkeit oder Vielheit der wirken- 
den Objekte und zugleich der Vollstandigkeit oder Unvoll- 
standigkeit ihrer an diesen Wirkungen beteiligten realen Acci- 
denzien. Der Geist bildet die Begriffe nicht, sie werden in 
ihm mit natirlicher Notwendigkeit gebildet. Sie sind also keine 
Schopfungen des Geistes, sondern im Geiste. Keine spon- 
tane, d.h. nach Ockham keine willkirliche Operation des Geistes 
vermag - der leitenden Idee nach - diesen Mechanismus der 
Erkenntnis zu durchbrechen. Erst das Urteil ist spontan, also 
willentlich gebildet, und deshalb darf man nicht von einem 
“mécanisme de la science” bei Ockham sprechen. Der Begriff 
des “natirlichen” Zeichens verankert den Gedanken 
des notwendigen Realbezugs der Erkenntnis auch in der Logik, 
die, von der Stoa nicht weniger beeinflusst als von Aristoteles, 
in ihrer Suppositionstheorie auf dieser natirlichen Zeichenbezie- 
hung zum Objekt ruht. Kann das, im prazisen Sinne des Wortes, 
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“Nominalismus” sein? 


Es ist offenbar ein besonderes Anliegen Guelluys, diese 
Frage, deren langsame Vorbereitung in seinen bisherigen Aus- 
fihrungen ich herauszustellen mich bemiht habe, in dem letzten 
Kapitel seines Buches noch zu untersuchen. Sein Ergebnis ist 
ihre uneingeschrankte Bejahung. Aber der Gedankengang, in dem 
er das zu begriinden versucht, wachst nicht in tiberzeugender 
Geradlinigkeit aus den zuvor dargestellten Thesen Ockhams 
hheraus. Er hat etwas Schwankendes und Sprunghaftes, nicht nur 
weil Begriffe und Auffassungen herangezogen werden, die im 
bisherigen schon sich als undeutlich, schillernd, unzulanglich 
erwiesen haben, wie der Begriff der “propriété”, die Deutung der 
Begriffsbildung, das Verstandnis des Realbezuges der Degriffe, 
sondern vor allem auch weil der Begriff des “Nominalismus” 
unscharf, wechselnd und immer abweichend von seiner eigent- 
lichen Bedeutung genommen wird. Indem tragende Gedanken und 
Anschatungen Ockhams in Formulierungen gebracht werden, die 
die eingehende Sachkenntnis Guelluys erneut bestatigen und 
denen man ohne weiteres zustimmen kann, aber zugleich doch 
gleichsam abseits davon danach gesucht wird, was als “Nomi- 
nalismus” charakterisiert werden kénnte, bekommt man den 
Eindruck, dass hier eine alte, lange Zeit traditionelle Auffas- 


sung Ockhams die eigene intensive Arbeit Guelluys storend 
tberlagert. 


Diese alte, traditionelle Deutung pflegt den “Nominalismus” 
Ockhams in der angeblichen Leugnung der Realbezogenheit der 
Begriffe zu sehen, die aus den Problemen der Realwissen- 
schaften rein logische Probleme werden liess und im Agnosti- 
zismus endete. Diesen allzu‘einfachen, die wahre Lehre Ock- 
hams vergewaltigenden Weg kann Guelluy nicht gehen. Aus 
seiner eigenen Arbeit war ihm die richtige Einsicht erwachsen 
und von ihm mit Nachdruck ausgesprochen, dass Ockham die 
objektive Geltung -unserer Erkenntnisse nicht bestritten hat. 
Daher zeichnet er ein anderes, ziemlich vielfarbiges und nicht 
immer harmonisches Bild von diesem “Nominalismus”, analog 
dem, das er von der Metaphysik Ockhams gibt. Vor allem stimmi 
er Maréchal zu, dass die Leugnung der objektiven Giltigkeit 
der Realerkenntnisse nicht das Specifikum des Nominalismus 
iiberhaupt sei, sondern die Behauptung “que |’abstraction ne 
consiste pas a dégager l’essence des choses” (S. 370). Aber 
er macht von dieser Namengebung, die jeden, der einer ganz 
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bestimmten Metaphysik und Abstraktionstheorie nicht zustimmt, 
zu einem “Nominalisten” stempelt, keinen unmittelbaren Ge- 
brauch. Ockhams “Nominalismus” sieht er vielmehr einmal in 
der Lehre, dass die Allgemeinbegriffe (wie die konnotativen) 
nur “des associations d’autres connaissances” seien (S. 193), 
fir die er einen’ Nachweis aus Ockhams Textea allerdings nicht 
erbringt, ein anderes Mal in der Leugnung der Erkennbarkeit 
der Substanzen der Dinge “pro statu isto” (S. 361), eine Lehre, 
die aus Ockhams Auffassung der intuitiven Erkenntnis folgt und 
die man bisher richtiger als “Empirismus” (in dem fir Ockham 
moglichen Sinne) bezeichnet hat, die ibrigens auch den Skotisten 
Franciscus de Marchia in die Reihe der Nominalisten stellen 
wurde.52 Andererseits aber nennt er als 


thése fondamentale de son nominalisme: si un sujet est représenté par 
divers concepts, c’est que ceux-ci n’en fournissent pas une connaissance 
quidditative propre (S. 281), 


wobei er, wie die weiteren Ausfihrungen zeigen, die allge- 
meinen und konnotativen Begriffe meint, die er, wie gezeigt, 
entgegen Ockham, als “entités forgées par |’esprit”, als Pro- 
dukte von intellektuellen Operationen, ja geradezu von Ur 


teilen fasst. Ware das Ockhams Lehre, so misste man ihn 
in der Tat einen Nominalisten nennen. Aber sie ist es, wie 
dargelegt, nicht. Im Grunde tepdieren jedoch auch die ibrigen 
Argumente in dieser Richtung. Sie stiitzen sich im wesentlichen 
auf Ockhams Behandlung des Problems der Distinction (S. 310, 
333, 365). Seine Anschauung von der Unterschiedenheit der 
Dinge, der eine Unterschiedenheit der Begriffe entspricht, 
welcher letzterer andererseits jedoch keine Unterschiedenheit 
in einem Einzelding, fur das sie gelten, zugrunde liegt (ohne 
dass dabei die objektive Giltigkeit zunachst bestritten wird): 
Das soll “Nominalismus” sein. Um das zugeben zu k6énnen, 
musste man an zwei grundlegenden Gedanken Ockhams vor- 
beisehen, die er niemals in Frage gestellt hat und auf denen 
seine Erkenntnislehre ruht. Seine Begriindung der Signification 
und Supposition und die Lehre von der ‘similitudo”. Guelluy 
behandelt die Theorie der Supposition wie eine Annahme, die 
- wenn sie zugegeben wird - , den Unterschied zwischen logi- 
scher und Realerkenntnis erklart (S. 342), und meint, die Fahig- 
keit eines Begriffs, Zeichen fir Dinge zu sein, erfordere keine 
Erklarung (S. 343). Eine solche Interpretation nahert Ockham 





52. S. Anm, 33. 
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wiederum dem Nominalismus, aber - auch sie verfehlt seine 
echte Lehre. Fir Ockham ist die personale Supposition (und 
auf diese kommt es hier an) keine blosse Annahme, sondern 
das notwendige logische Korrelat der Signification, die sie 
voraussetzt und auf der sie gegriindet ist. Und die Signifika- 
tionsfahigkeit eines Begriffs ist eine natirliche, d.h. sie hat 
ihre Erklarung und Rechtfertigung in der naturnotwendigen 
kausalen Beziehung zu den den Begriff unmittelbar oder mittel- 
bar verursachenden realen Dingen. (Dass die de potentia abso- 
luta mogliche Verursachung einer Erkenntnis durch Gott kein 
Argument fir eine nominalistische Deutung ist, bedarf wohl 
keiner besonderen Erklarung). Diese Dinge sind voneinander 
unterschieden, aber sie haben keine Unterschiedenheit, vor 
allem nicht von real allgemeiner und singularer Natur, in 
sich, und, sofern sie einfach sind, auch keine Teile: “Seipsis 
differunt”. Trotzdem aber ist Ockhams Welt kein Mosaik aus 
isolierten Einzeldingen. Denn diese stehen nicht nur in der 
Ordnung einer “mutuelle dépendance” zueinander, die auch 
Guelluy zugibt (S. 179 Anm.), sondern auch in der alten, fir 
Ockham noch unbesehen giltigen Ordnung der Gattungen und 
Arten. Wenn er diesen zwar eine allgemeine Realitat in den 
Dingen abspricht, sie als blosse Begriffe auffasst, so nimmt 
er sie doch als solche, denen die verschiedenen “Ahnlichkeiten” 
der Dinge untereinander als objektive Korrelate entsprechen: 
*Seipsis conveniunt”.® Fir Ockham ist, soweit ich sehe, diese 
“Similitudo” unbezweifelbar. Er nimmt sie als etwas objektiv 
Gegebenes, Feststellbares sowohl im Verhaltnis zwischen 
Erkenntnis und ihrem Objekt wie zwischen den Dingen. So betont 
auch Vignaux in seiner ausgezeichneten Erérterung dieses 
Problems: “deux individus peuvent réellement convenir l’un 
avec |’autre par eux-mémes - seipsis - par tout leur étre qui 
ne se laisse aucunement diviser ... Leur similitude allant de 
tout l’un a tout l’autre, les individus semblables sont en méme 
temps fonciérement, totalement divers.” * Man tragt jedoch den 
Nominalismus in Ockhams Gedanken hinein, wenn man, wie 
Guelluy an der einzigen Stelle, an der er die “Similitudo” er- 
wahnt, von “concepts établissant (!) des similitudes entre des 





53. Sent. I. d. 2. q. 6.00: “Per hoc patet ad secundum, quod est major conveni- 
entia inter Sortem et Platonem, quam inter Sortem et istum asinum; non propter ali- 
quid aliquo modo distinctum, sed seipsis plus conveniunt.” 


54. Le Nominalisme au XIV® siécle, 90. 
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choses multiples” spricht (S. 361). Die Konzepte beruhen bei 
Ockham auf den realen Ahnlichkeiten, aber “etablieren” sie 
nicht. Es ist auch nicht zu sehen, wie sie das anders als in 
der Form willkirlicher Setzungen kénnten. Und das wa4re wie- 
derum extremer Nominalismus, aber nicht Ockhams Lehre. Diese 
nominalisierende Interpretation Guelluys kommt vielleicht am 
klarsten zum Ausdruck da, wo er versichert; “que l’unité du 
genre, de l’espéce ou des propriétés n’appartient qu’a des 
concepts groupant des réalités différentes” (S. 333), wahrend es 
nach Ockhams Darstellung im vollen Gegensatz dazu “réalités 
semblables” hatte heissen miissen. Und dieser Gedanke Ock- 
hams von der die Universalitat der Begriffe tragenden objektiven 
Ahnlichkeit unterschiedener Dinge ist, wie Vignaux zeigt, 
schon angelegt im Skotismus. Dass sie im Grunde nur eine 
Verallgemeinerung ist der skotistischen Lehre von der begriff- 
lichen Univocitat des Seins in Gott und den Kreaturen, die doch 
jede reale Gemeinsamkeit ausschliesst, halte ich fir eine ebenso 
einleuchtende wie wichtige Erkenntnis von Vignaux.* 


Nachdem Guelluy sich beim Universalienproblem der veral- 
teten Deutung angeschlossen hatte, drangte sich ihm zwangs- 
laufig auch deren skeptische Ansicht tber die Méglichkeit einer 
Realwissenschaft bei Ockham auf. Er spricht in dem letzten 
Kapitel nur noch in Anfihrungsstrichen von der “science réelle” 
(S. 341, 370) und meint, dass Ockham die Méglichkeit einer 
Wissenschaft vom Geschaffenen tiberhaupt kompromittiert habe 
(S. 367). Schliesslich stésst dann zwangslaufig er, der wieder- 
holt aus seiner eigenen eindringenden Sachkenntnis fast bis 
zuletzt versichert hatte, dass Ockham die objektive Giltigkeit 
der Erkenntnis (S. 342, 362 u.6.) und das Prinzip der Kausalitat 
(S. 351) nicht in Frage stelle, trotzdem zu dem letzten und 
aussersten traditionellen Argument gegen Ockham vor: dass 
sein System “normalement” zum Zweifel am Kausalprinzip und 
zu einem “agnosticisme assez radical” gefuhrt habe (S. 376). 
Die Grundlage dieser These aber ist weniger Ockhams Lehre 
selbst als die Ansichten von Jean de Mirecourt und Nicolas 
d’Autrecourt. Wie unsicher jedoch solch ein Riickschluss aus 
den vermeintlichen, fir Ockham noch nicht im einzelnen geni- 
gend untersuchten Wirkungen ist, zeigt die oben zitierte Abhand- 
lung von Moody, die Nicolas d’Autrecourt als einen Gegner, 





55. Loc. cit., p. 91. Vgl. auch Sent. I. d. 2. q. 9. U: “...Et ideo dico quod sine 
omni compositione ex parte dei aliquid est univocum sibi et creaturae...” 
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nicht Anhanger Ockhams aufgewiesen hat.5° Dass im ibrigen 
die “Anhanger”, ja selbst die unmittelbaren Schiler im Mittel- 
alter ihren Lehrern sehr frei und selbstandig gegeniiberstehen 
konnten, dafir zeugen nicht nur die “Ockhamisten”, sondern 
auch mehrere Skotisten und Thomisten. Ein besonders schénes 
Beispiel bietet Peter von Candia, der in seinen Principia wie 
im Sentenzenkommentar seinen “reverendissimus magister” Ger- 
hard von Calcar in voller Freimitigkeit kritisierte. 


Blickt man vom Schluss aus noch einmal zurick auf Guelluys 
Buch im ganzen, so muss man feststellen, dass seine letzten 
Thesen und die Kritik, die sie forderten, im Grunde doch nicht 
die Substanz seiner Arbeit berihren. Ihre Entwicklung verlauft 
meist mehr oder weniger verdeckt, im Hintergrund hinter dem 
eigentlichen Gedankengang, der der von Ockhams Prolog selbst 
ist. Ich habe sie starker hervorgehoben, weil ich sie, wie gesagt, 
fir Ausstrahlungen einer alten Auffassung halte, die Guelluy 
nicht unmittelbar allein aus seiner eigenen Forschung erwachsen 
ist. Sein eigentliches Ergebnis aber sehe ich in den Zusammen- 
fassungen, wie er sie S. 310 und 369 gibt und in denen er uns 
Ockham nicht mehr als den christlichen Logiker, sondern als 
den christlichen Theologen zeichnet, dessen Fundament der 
Glaube an die Allmacht ist, und als den strengen Logiker, 
dessen Instrument das Widerspruchsprinzip ist, der von beiden 
aus der Funktion der reinen Philosophie im christlichen Weltbild 
nur einen sehr relativen Wert beimisst und doch nicht der Ratio 
zu Gunsten eines Fideismus ihren Platz und ihre Bedeutung 
bestreitet. Anselms Gedanke der Verkniipfung von Allmacht und 
Widerspruchsgesetz, so méchte ich hinzufigen, den Ockham auf 
eine Anselm zwar sehr ferne aber héchst konsequente Weise 
zu Ende denkt, erhellt zugleich das Zwielicht, in dem zuweilen 
seine Stellung zu Aristoteles erscheint. Der christliche Theo- 
loge, der die aristotelische Wissenschaftslehre ganz ernst nimmt, 
muss = verstarkend - einstimmen in das “Nein”, mit dem die 
geistige Bewegung am Ausgang des 13. Jht. dem Aristotelismus 
und Averroismus entgegengetreten war, und doch eben diese 
Lehre im Rahmen der Allmacht auswerten. Diesen christlichen 
Theologen in Ockham und seine theologische Grundproblematik 
in den Vordergrund gerickt zu haben, ist ein wertvolles Ergebnis 
von Guelluys sachgemasser Methode, einen mittelalterlichen 
Text zu lesen, und seines schénen. Leitgedankens: “de penser 





56. S. Anm. 8. 
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autant que possible en médiéval avec les médiévaux”. Indem 
man ihm darin folgt, kann man auf die Frage: Nominalismus? nur 
antworten: Nein! 


ERICH HOCHSTETTER 


Géttingen University, 
Géattingen, Germany. 





NOTE SUR ESSE BEATIFICABILE: 
Passio Theologica 


ans la belle analyse qu’il a donnée des questions de Guil- 
Fiore d’Ockham sur le Prologue des Sentences, l’abbé 

Guelluy a attiré l’attention sur l’importance dans le no- 
minalisme de la notion de propriété: pas s io.! Nous avons 
nous-méme signalé une classe remarquable de propriétés: les 
passiones theologicae dont la détermination revient au théolo- 
gien. Ainsi factibile sine omni-causa secunda extrinseca, se- 
parabile ab omni alio absoluto, caracteres de tout creabile qui 
permettent de l’envisager de potentia Dei absoluta: ce mode 
fameux d’argumentation appartient @ une théologie du créé, ap- 
plicable & tout objet possible d’appréhension autre que Dieu 
méme.? A cdté des passiones theologicae de la créature en 
général, il y a également intérét & considérer des propriétés 
de la nature raisonnable telles que son aptitude & la béatitude: 
esse beatificabile, a laquelle se lie, dans l’ordre établi du 
salut, l’aptitude & recevoir la charité infuse: posse habere cari- 
tatem.® C’est sur le rapport dans l’ockhamisme de la propriété: 
beatificabilis a son sujet: anima intellectiva que nous voudrions 
brievement réfléchir. 


Quand on parle de passio, méme theologica, il s’agit en effet 
de prédicable dans une proposition nécessaire: ici, anima in- 





1. R. GUELLUY, Philosophie et théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockham, Louvain- 
Paris, 1947, estime, en conclusion de son ouvrage, “légitime de supposer que 
l’interprétation que notre auteur fait de l’universel dérive de celle qu’il a construite 
a propos des propriétés...” p. 373. Il compte avec raison parmi “les données du 
Prologue” la thése que “les propriétés ne sont pas des réalités, mais des concepts 
exprimant des possibilités”, p. 321. - Conception ockhamiste que la présente note 
suppose connue, cf. notre opuscule Nominalisme au XIVe siécle, Institut d’Etudes 
médiévales, Montréal, 1948, pp. 58-61. 


2. OCKHAM, Prol., Q. IX, C C (Nous citons d’aprés 1]’édition de Lyon, 1495): 
“dico quod theologia est de omnibus incomplexis ... quia non est aliquod incomplex- 
um de quo non praedicatur aliqua passio theologica... quia istae passiones: creabile, 
annichilabile, perpetuabile et separabile ab omni alio absoluto, factibile sine omni 
causa secunda extrinseca sunt passiones theologicae, et multae aliae; et istae 
passiones, vel omnes, vel multae, de omni incomplexe praedicatur; et in nulla alia 
scientia ostendantur nec considerantur, sed tantum in theologia considerantur.” 
- Cf. Nominalisme au XIVe siécle, p. 20. 


3. Prol., Q. IX, G, “Quarto arguo sic ... Quinto arguo sic ...” Cf. Nominalisme 
au XIVe siécle, pp. 62-63. 
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tellectiva est beatificabilis.* Du moment qu’il y a nécessité 
d’attribution, autre que la pure identification de la quiddité & 
la quiddité méme, nous sommes devant un cas de relation “pro- 
priété-sujet”: peu importe qu’il entre dans la signification de 
la premitre quelque chose de plus parfait, - la béatitude, union 
a Dieu, - qu’en celle du second - la nature intellectuelle finie. 
Ce cas d’implication dans la passio de plus de perfection, 
d’étre, nous interdit d’accepter la définition scotiste du sujet 
dans la question classique de subjecto theologiae: ce dernier 
ne se définit point par sa primauté sur des propriétés sortant de 
lui dans le développement d’une science analytique, - le subjec- 
tum de Scot était primum in continendo.® 

Quand il discute, pour la rejeter, la notion scotiste du rapport 
de la propriété au sujet, Ockham tire & deux reprises argument 
d’esse beatificabile, passio creaturae rationalis.® 


Le premier argument part de la conception analytique des 
scotistes - secundum istum Doctorem: pour qu’un objet en fasse 
connaitre un autre, il faut que le premier contienne le second. 
Cette relation de contenant 4 contenu ne peut exister entre un 


sujet et des passiones respectivae vel connotativae telles qu’ 
esse beatificabile.” Utilisant contre les adversaires une de 





4, Ibid. “Quinto”. 


5. /bid. “Quarto ...Si instetur ... quod istae non sunt passiones proprie loquendc, 
quia semper subjectum est perfectius sua passione... Hoc non valet: quia illae 
propositiones, cum sint necessariae, oportet quod sint per se primo modo vel 
secundo modo... Et quando dicitur quod subjectum non est imperfectius sua passi- 
one, dico quod, sive passio in se sit perfectior sive imperfectior, aliquando aliquid 
importatum per passionem est perfectius ipso subjecto, sicut est in proposito; et 
ita, cum notitia imperfectioris non continet virtualiter notitiam perfectioris secundum 
istos, sequitur quod subjectum non continet virtualiter notitiam illius importati per 
passionem, neque per consequens notitiam passionis”. - Cf. SCOT, Ox., Prol., Q. Ill, 
n. 4: “... dico quod ratio primi subjecti...”. - La question de subjecto theologiae 
est analysée par GUELLUY, op. cit., pp. 266-300. 


6. Prol. Q. IX: “... quaero utrum Deus sub propria ratione Deitatis sit subjectum 
theologiae ... A ... In ista quaestione est una difficultas quid est de ratione sub- 
jecti primi alicujus scientiae; ideo primo videndum est de ea ... B. Circa primum 
est una opinio, quod ratio primi subjecti est continere in se virtualiter primo omnes 
veritates illius habitus... G. Contra istam opinionem probo quod non sit de ratione 
subjecti continere virtualem notitiam passionis... Quarto arguo sic: ... Minor patet: 
quia esse beatificabile est passio creaturae rationalis ... Quinto arguo sic: ... 
Falsitas consequentis patet: quia si sic, omnes tales essent evidenter cognos- 
cibiles: anima intellectiva est beatificabilis... 


7. Ibid. G: “Quarto arguo sic: secundum istum Doctorem nihil ducit in cognitionem 
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leurs objections, le Venerabilis Inceptor montre que son argu- 
mentation vaut spécialement dans le cas de ces propriétés qui 
connotent quelque chose de plus parfait que leur sujet: il met 
consciemment les disciples de Scot en opposition avec eux- 
mémes - secundum eos® ... contra eos.? Ce raisonnement par 
la perfection impliquée dans beatificabilis n’intervient qu’en 
second lieu; l’argumentation repose d’abord sur le caractére 
relatif, ou connotatif, de ce prédicat: ista passio nullo modo 
potest cognosci nisi cognita beatitudine.™ Si nécessaire qu’il 
soit & titre de possibilité, le rapport de l’Ame & la béatitude! 
reste inconnaissable & qui ne connait point d’abord ce qu’est 
cette béatitude: in particulari sans doute, et non in communi, 
comme le suggere une comparaison avec une propriété théo- 
logique de toute créature: esse creabile - a tribus suppositis 
subsistentibus in una natura, précision suggestive & la théo- 





alterius nisi quod continet ipsum virtualiter vel essentialiter; sed multae sunt 
passiones respectivae vel connotativae secundum alium modum loquendi ...” Pour 
la suite, cf. infra, 

8. Texte cité supran. 5. 


9, Le dernier argument d’Ockham avant sa prima conclusio, F, considére encore 
la perfection impliquée dans certaines passiones: “Praeterea aliquando passio 
important aliquid perfectius subjecto sicut esse in potentia ad formam quae est 
perfectior ipsa materia; sed perfectius isto modo non continetur in imperfectiori; 
tunc enim notitia imperfectioris contineret virtualiter notitiam perfectioris contra 
eos”, Ibid. E. 


10. /bid. G “... sed multae sunt passiones respectivae, vel connotativae secundum 
alium modum loquendi, quae nullo modo possunt cognosci nisi prius cognito aliquo 
quod non continetur in subjecto nec virtualiter, nec essentialiter ... Minor patet: 
quia esse beatificabile est passio creaturae rationalis, et ista passio nullo modo. 
potest cognosci nisi cognita beatitudine: quia - si sit réspectiva, cum notitia illius 
respectus dependeat ex notitia sui termini, oportet quod terminus praecognoscatur, - 
eodem modo, si sit connotativa. Similiter esse creabile est passio creaturae. Simili- 
ter posse habere caritatem est passio creaturae rationalis, Et similiter esse in- 
formabile est passio materiae, Et tamen) forma, caritas, beatitudo et hujusmodi, quae 
sunt vel termini istarum passionum, vel connotantur per istas passiones, non con- 
tinentur in istis subjectis nec virtualiter nec essentialiter, et per consequens notitia 
istarum non causatur a notitia subjecti.” 


11. Notons que le P. Allan WOLTER, Duns Scotus on the natural desire for the 
supernatural, in NEW SCHOLASTICISM, XXIII (1949), p. 305, interpréte le fameux 
appétit naturel de la béatitude comme une relation: “The natural appetite ... is 
simply an ontological relation that exists between the will and anything that is 
capable of perfecting it”. ~ 

12, Ibid. G [derniére objection 4 “Quarto arguo”]: “non tantum sunt istae passi- 
ones ut important aliquid in communi, sed ut important aliquid in particulari, sicut 
esse creabile a tribus suppositis subsistentibus in una natura”. 
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logie ockhamiste du créé, d’un créable par le Dieu trine de la 
Révélation. Dans la classe des passiones respectivae vel con- 
notativae inaccessibles par analyse de leur sujet, Ockham joint 
en effet aux aptitudes de l’esprit & recevoir la gloire ou la 
grace, esse creabile, passio creaturae et méme esse informabile, 


passio materiae: 13 esse in potentia ad formam. 4 


La notion, capitale dans sa doctrine, > de concept counotatif 
le conduit & l’idée de propriétés transcendant leur sujet, lequel 
ne saurait en engendrer la connaissance par explicitation de son 
contenu; © nous nous trouvons en face de possibilités qui ne se 
laissent pas déterminer @ priori, mais seulement 4& partir d’un 
fait: donnée de |’expérience ou de la Révélation. 


Dans le cas qui nous intéresse: esse beatificabile, posse 
videre divinam essentiam, il n’y a pas, selon Guillaume d’Ock- 
ham, de connaissance naturelle possible. Le caractére purement 
surnaturel de la simple connaissance qu’il est possible de voir 
Dieu et avoir part & sa béatitude, tel est le fondement de la 
seconde preuve d’une définition du sujet par sa primauté sur 
des propriétés qui en dériveraient analytiquement.!? Ici encore, 
comme on argumente sur |’aptitude de !’esprit & la béatitude, 
on pourrait raisonner sur une passio theologica de toute créature: 
esse perpetuabile, - propriété qu’on ne saurait lire dans la 
nature de Ja chose, qu’on lui attribue sans doute en considéra- 
tion de la toute-puissance de son créateur. 8 





13. Texte cité supra n. 10. 
14, Texte cité supra n. 9. 


15. Point de vue de GUELLUY, op. cit. p. 167: “Tout concept exprimant autre 
chose que la quiddité d’une chose est le fruit de cette comparaison d’une chose a 
une autre; tout concept non quidditatif est connotatif®. 


16. Texte cité supra n. 10, ad finem. 


17. Ibid. G: “Quinto arguo sic: si subjectum sic contineret- praedicatum etc..., 
sequeretur quod cognito aliquo subjecto quaelibet passio posset de eo evidenter 
cognosci. Conclusio est simpliciter falsa. Consequentia patet: quia posset haberi 
notitia passionis virtute notitiae subjecti, et hiis habitis posset haberi notitia 
praemissarum, et tandem notitia conclusionis. Falsitas consequentiae patet: quia, 
si sic, omnes tales essent evidenter cognoscibiles: anima intellectiva est beatifi- 
cabilis, homo potest videre divinam essentiam, potest habere caritatem - quae 
tamen non possunt cognosci naturaliter, sed tantum supranaturaliter”. 


18, Jbid.: “... Similiter, esse perpetuabile in infinitum est passio istorum in- 
feriorum, et tamen non potest evidenter cognosci quantumcumque subjecta distincte 
cognoscantur”, Notez perpetuabile dans |’énumération du texte cité n. 2. 
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L’homme peut-il naturellement, dans une connaissance phi- 
losophique, de sa nature intellectuelle, se reconnaitre capable 
de la fin divine que lui assigne la révélation chrétienne? Ques- 
tion déja posée en téte du Prologue de Scot. Ockham n’ignorait 
pas l’idée que l’inconnaissance par |’ame de sa capacité su- 
préme vaudrait seulement pro statu isto;!° aujourd’hui encore 
des interprétes du Docteur Subtil admettent que, dans sa 
doctrine, un homme affranchi des limites imposées par l|’état 
d’aprés le péché & la connaissance de soi - sublata imperfec- 
tione status istius quoad cognitionem - pouvait se découvrir 
capable de voir Dieu.”° Pareille connaissance, pour le Vener- 
abilis Inceptor, passe non seulement notre état de fils d’ Adam, 
mais toute nature intellectuelle finie se saisissant comme 
telle: donnez-vous un esprit qui connaisse un esprit, soi ou‘un 
autre, autant qu’il le peut connaitre; il ignorera encore la possi- 
bilité pour un entendement fini d’étre ordonné & |’intuition 
constitutive du salut. /lle finis a nulla natura intellectuali est 
naturaliter cognoscibilis;** naturellement inconnaissable aux 
anges et aux hommes, méme comme pure éventualité, telle est, 
dans l’ockhamisme, la transcendance de la vision divine & 
l’égard du savoir. 


Ce caracttre surnaturel de la béatitude, & titre méme de 
possible, se présente au théologien comme une donnée de la 
Tradition, une exigence de la foi: secundum omnes Sanctos 


tenendum talem finem nobis esse possibilem requiritur fides, 
et si posset naturaliter, non esset fides necessaria.”* Que 
l’Ame puisse jouir — frui - de l’essence divine, et pas seulement 





19, Ibid.: “Si dicitur, sicut dicit iste Doctor, quod anima vel potentia intellectiva 
non est nobis naturaliter cognoscibilis sub ista ratione propria et speciali sub qua 
ad talem finem ordinatur ... Non enim cognoscitur a nobis anima nec natura nostra 
pro statu isto nisi sub ratione aliqua generali abstrahabili a sensibilibus sub qua 
non ordinatur ad beatitudinem, nec ad visionem divinae essentiae. Et ideo istae 
passiones non possunt a nobis cognosci virtute notitiae subjecti nobis possibilis 
pro statu isto”. - Cf. SCOT, Ox. Prol.,Q. ln. Ll. 


20. Cf. WOLTER, art. cit., p. 311. - Nous avons nous méme touché cette question 
dans un article déja ancien: Humanisme et théologie chez Duns Scot, in La France 
Franciscaine,. 1936, pp. 201 sq. 


21. Ibid.: “Contra: anima nostra sub illa ratione est naturaliter cognoscibilis 
vel a se, vel ab aliqua alia natura intellectuali; et tamen ille finis a nulla natura 
intellectuali est naturaliter cognoscibilis”. 


22. I Sent., d. I, Q. IV, D. 
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le fait qu’elle soit appelée & cette fin, voila le mere creditum. 
La béatitude une fois révélée, le prédicat beatificabilis se 
laisse nécessairement attribuer au sujet anima: & partir du 
second argument, nous retrouvons le point de vue du premier. 
Dans un monde d’objets dont tous ne sont pas naturellement 
connaissables, il y a des propriétés nécessaires qui ne se 
fondent pas analytiquement dans leur sujet: passiones theo- 
logicae qui sont des passiones connotativae. En déclarant au- 
dela de toute connaissance la possibilité méme de |’ordre de 
la grace: béatitude et charité, le théologien logicien du XIVe 
sitcle s’oppose par avance 4 |’“intrinsécisme” qu’engendre le 
principe leibnizien: praedicatum inest subjecto. En lui annon- 
gant le salut et ses conditions, la Révélation découvre 4 |’esprit 
des propriétés paradoxales, lui revenant de nécessité et tran- 
scendant tout regard sur soi. 


L’enseignement de la question IX du Prologue est confirmé 
par celui de la question IV du Livre I, distinction 1, & laquelle 
nous venons de nous référer. I] s’agit la de la béatitude: jouis- 
sance en laquelle la volonté, faculté d’aimer, se repose comme 


rassasiée —- fruitio quietans et satians voluntatem - en aimant 
au degré supréme, ce qui, en soi, mérite cet amour = aliquid 
summe diligendum, summe diligitur ... propter se. “Jouir” ici 
consiste en une adhésion d’amour 4 |’objet pour cela méme 
qu’il vaut: objectivité, pourrait-on dire, et désintéressement ... 
- amore inhaerere illi propter se. Ockham se demande si la 
raison naturelle nous assure que nous sommes capables d’aimer 
ainsi, au point d’entrer dans |’absolu de la béatitude: Utrum 
naturaliter possit probari quod aliqua fruitio quietans et satians 
voluntatem sit nobis possibilis?** Comme nous l’avons dit, la 





23. Ibid. F: “... non potest naturaliter demonstrari quod talis fruitio divinae 
essentiae est nobis possibilis: quia istud est mere creditum, et ita non potest 
demonstrari naturaliter®. Cf. K: “... de facto talis fruitio est ponenda; sed hoc 
tantum est creditum, et non per rationem naturalem notum est”. 


24. I'Sent., d. I, Q. IV: Utrum solus Deus sit debitum objectum fruitionis... - B: 
es. primo distinguendum est de fruitione; secundo respondendum est ad quaestionem. 
- G: Circa primum sciendum est quod fruitio est duplex, scilicet: ordinata et in- 
ordinata. Ordinata est illa quando aliquid summe diligendum summe diligitur. Fruitio 
inordinata est illa qua summe diligitur et propter se ... Sed fruitio ordinata est 
duplex: quaedam est quietans simpliciter voluntatem, qualis dicitur esse fruitio 
patriae; alia non simpliciter quietans, sed patitur secum, etiam naturaliter, anxi- 
etatem et tristitiam, qualis et fruitio viae. - Circa secundum: primo videndum est: 
Utrum naturaliter possit probari quod aliqua fruitio quietans et satians voluntatem 
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réponse est négative: connaitre en ce domaine reléve de la foi 
pure. D’ailleurs, les philosophes ont étudié le probléme de la 
fin dernitre des actes humains sans pouvoir la reconnaitre telle 
u’elle nous est révélée: selon toute vraisemblance la solution 
ne nous est pas naturellement accessible.» I] est d’ailleurs 
possible comme nous allons le voir, de montrer l’inefficacité 
des raisons que l|’on a apportées en faveur d’une connaissance 


naturelle de la possibilité de la béatitude liée & la vue de 
Dieu. 7 


La discussion par Ockham des arguments adverses nous 
découvre les limites dans sa doctrine de |’ analyse philosophique 
des facultés de connaitre et de vouloir ou d’aimer. 


Si l’on demeure sur le plan de la raison naturelle, impossible 
de passer de la notion de l’@tre comme premier objet de |’enten- 
dement 4 la possibilité d’une vision de l|’Etre divin: 


En effet, rationnellement, du point de vue philosophique, 
l’étre ne posséde pas parmi les objets de l’intellect une pri- 
mauté emportant que tout singulier inclus sous cet universel 
constitue un objet possible d’appréhension intellectuelle. On 


peut seulement, du méme point de vue, envisager le primum 
objectum potentiae comme un communissimum dont la considé- 





sit nobis possibilis; secundo: utrum talis de facto sit ponenda; tertio: quid sit 
objectum talis fruitionis... Circa primum est una opinio quae ponit quod potest 
probari naturaliter quod talis fruitio est nobis possibilis. Hoc probatur ... [six 
preuves rejetées plus bas, G]-- D. Contra: quod talis fruitio est nobis possibilis, 
non potest naturaliter probari: videtur quia philosophi investigantes ... [infra n. 25] 
Praeterea omnes rationes ... [infra n. 26]..; praeterea: secundum omnes Sanctos 
[cf. supra n. 22].E. Ideo quantum ad istum articulum dico primo quod non potest 
naturaliter demonstrari ... [texte cité n. 23].Secundo dico quod non potest naturali- 
ter demonstrari ...qued voluntas non possit satiari nec quietari in aliquo extra Deum. 
Cujus ratio est: quia si ... non...,[1] aut ... [2] aut ... [3] aut ... Primo modo non 
potest probari ... Nec secundo modo ... Nec potest tertio modo ... Ideo dico ... 
Tertio dico quod non potest naturaliter probari quod voluntas sit per quemcumque 
actum quietabilis... nec rationes illorum aliquam istarum conclusionum probant 
sufficienter. G. Ad primam ... [contre les six preuves exposées plus haut, C]... Et 
ita non videtur quod opinio Avicennae ... H.,.. © .. Kk. Circa secundum dico quod de 
facto ... [texte cité n. 23].L. Circa tertium - .t una opinio ... M. Sed illa opinio 
videtur esse simpliciter falsa: quia frui aliquo est’ amore inhaerere illi propter se ... 

25. Ibid., D: quia Philosophi investigantes diligenter quid sit finis ultimus 
operum humanorum non potuerunt ad illum finem attingere; ergo non est verisimile 
quod hoc possit naturaliter probari. 


26. Ibid., D: Praeterea: omnes rationes adductae ad probandum hoc sunt solubi- 
les... 
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ration ne garantit point que tout étre compris en son extension 
tombe distincte et in particulari sous les prises de la faculté 
de connaitre. Au sens ow la notion de premier objet impliquerait 
la possibilité de la vision divine, la raison ne peut l|’appliquer 
a l’@tre; au sens précis ot elle use validement de cette notion, 
celle-ci n’assure plus que la béatitude soit possible.?” A qui 
propose |’idée d’une intuition intellectuelle de |’étre divin, on 
pourrait opposer la connexion avec le sens de |’entendement 
donné en l’homme: apparemment, Guillaume d’Ockham juge 
impossible d’écarter cet obstacle par le raisonnement. 


La vigueur de sa critique ne s’exerce pas seulement sur la 
q P 

théorie de l’intellect, mais sur celle aussi de la volonté: consi- 

dérons ce que ne nous apporte pas une analyse strictement 

rationnelle de cette puissance de |’4me. 


La doctrine de la question IX du Prologue sur les propriétés 
et leur sujet nous interdit d’admettre une connaissance de la 
nature de |’esprit et du vouloir qui impliquerait la connaissance 





27. Ibid., C [troisiéme des six preuves mentionnées dans la note 24; naturaliter 
est cognoscibile quod ens est primum objectum intellectus; ergo naturaliter est 
cognoscibile quod quodlibet contentum sub ente est distincte cognoscibile ab 
intellectu; ergo naturaliter potest cognosci quod divina essentia potest nude et 
perfecte videri ab intellectu. G. Ad tertiam dico quod aliquid esse objectum primum 
alicujus potentiae et hoc loquendo de primitate adaequationis, potest intelligi 
dupliciter: vel quia est illud cujus quodlibet contentum in particulari et sub propria 
ratione est apprehensibile ab illa potentia ... vel quia est communissimum inter 
omnia quae possunt apprehendi ... Primo modo dico quod non potest naturaliter 
cognosci quod quodlibet contentum sub ente est sic cognoscibile ab intellectu; 
secundo modo est possibile [sc. naturaliter probari?] Sed tunc non est naturaliter 
notum quod omne contentum sub tali primo objecto est naturaliter cognoscibile 
distincte et in particulari a tali potentia. 


28. Quand il envisage que la volonté ne trouve pas de repos en dega de Dieu 
propter universalitatem objecti voluntatis, ibid. E, “secundo dico ...[2] aut ...” 
cf. supra n. 24, Ockham reprend la notion d’objet premier: “Nec secundo modo 
probari [potest], quia non potest naturaliter cognosci quod quandocumque aliquid 
commune est apprehensibile ab aliqua potentia, quia potest esse impedimentum 
propter improportionem alicujus contenti vel propter defectum alterius causae. 
Exemplum primi... [cf. infra]. Exemplum secundi: si esset aliquod objectum quod 
nullo modo possit apprehendi ab intellectu nisi prius apprehenderetur a sensu, si 
esset aliqua natura intelligibilis cui repugnaret ille sensus, talis intellectus posset 
apprehendere unum commune ad-omnia ista; non tamen posset in particulari appre- 
hendere quodlibet contentum. - Confirmatur: intellectus noster pro statu isto potest 
apprehendere unum commune ad substantiam et accidens, et tamen non substantiam 
secundum istos [les scotistes?] 
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de la fruitio patriae, fin de la vie spirituelle.® L’idée de la 
volonté comme capax boni infiniti ne peut fournir de principe & 


un raisonnement philosophique: il y a la détermination sur- 
naturelle, passio theologica,*° 


Les raisonnements que nous avons faits pour |’intellect et la 
vision valent pour le vouloir et la fruitio. Comme on ne peut 
naturellement prouver la possibilité pour nous de connaitre 
Dieu autrement qu’ici-bas; on ne saurait prouver la possibilité 
de |’“avoir” autrement, en tant qu’objet d’amour.*! De méme 
que |’entendement, concevons la volonté comme une faculté de 
l’@tre: pas de garantie que soit possible la vision de la divinité; 
pas davantage, et pour la méme raison, que soit possible la 
pleine jouissance de |’amour divin. *” 


Cette notion classique d’une fruitio quietans, d'un repos du 
vouloir possible en Dieu seul, au terme d’une inquiétude que 
tout le reste alimente, Ockham ne voit pas qu’une é¢vidence 





29. Ibid. C. Circa primum... Hoc probatur: [les deux premiéres des six preuves 
mentionnées n, 24]-Primo sic: cognita potentia aliqua distincte et perfecte potest 
cognosci omnis actus ad quem naturaliter ordinatur... Praeterea: omni causato 
cognito potest cognosci causa a qua naturaliter dependit, sed talis fruitio est finis 
voluntatis ... G: Ad primam: major est falsa sicut prius dictum est in quaestione 
de subjecto theologiae [Prol. q. IX]... Ad secundam dico quod quocumque causato 
cognito potest cognosci qualibet causa in universali, puta quod habet finem et 


efficientem ... sed illud quod ex causa non potest ex quocumque causato in par- 
ticulari cognosci. 


30. Impossibilité de prouver que la volonté ne trouve pas de repos en dega de 
Dieu propter capacitatem voluntatis: quia scilicet est capax boni infiniti, ibid. E, 
“secundo dico ...”[3] aut ..., supra n. 24. - Nec potest tertio modo probari: quia 


non potest probari quod voluntas est capax talis boni, cum hoc sit solum super- 
naturale, et non naturale. 


31. D’ou l’échec de la sixiéme preuve, ibid. C. Circa primum... Hoc probatur ... 
{supra n, 24]: Praeterea: quodcumque bonum potest appeti a voluntate; ergo Summum 
bonum potest appeti a voluntate et per consequens non potest quietari in summo 
bono. - G: Ad ultimum: non potest probari sufficienter quod omne bonum quod potest 
appeti:a voluntate potest ab ea aliter haberi quam habetur. 


32. Quatriéme preuve, ibid. C. Circa primum... Hoc probatur [supra n. 24]: “Prae- 
terea: objectum voluntatis est ens; ergo non quietatur nisi in perfectissimo contento 
sub ente. - Ad aliud ...quoniam non quodlibet contentum est distincte et in particu- 
lari cognoscibile ab illa potentia, non oporteret quod non posset quietari nisi in 
summo”. — La troisiéme preuve, partiellement citée n. 27 s’achéve en concluant 
de l’entendement 4 la volonté: * ... et per consequens eadem ratione [naturaliter] 
potest cognosci quod fruitio divinae essentiae est voluntati possibilis®, - Ockham 


se réfere de méme 4 |’intellect pour réfuter |’argument propter universalitatem 
objecti voluniatis, cité n. 28. 
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rationnelle l’impose. Sans développer son analyse de la volonté, 
constatons qu’il n’estime pas fondé en raison naturelle l’idée 
que la liberté du vouloir signifierait dépassement de tout objet 
fini.** Point de preuve naturelle que, devant tout créé, nous 
ayons du mouvement pour aller plus loin, que la faculté spiritu- 
elle d’aimer ne puisse, comme une faculté sensible, se trouver 
satisfaite d’un de ses objets qui ne serait pas le plus parfait. ** 
Rien n’interdit & la pure raison d’admettre un amour comblé en 
deca de Dieu.** Mais rien non plus ne |’oblige d’accepter, méme 
en présence de l’objet divin, l’idée d’un acte qui comble la 
volonté, l’empéche de passer 4 un autre objet.°® Ce n’est pas 
seulement quant 4 sa réalisation, mais déja comme possible, 
dans sa notion méme, en ce qu’elle a d’unique, d’absolu, que la 
béatitude appartient 4 |’ordre de la Révélation. 


Considérons davantage la situation de l’homme devant cette 
transcendance dans la possibilité qui parait ici typique du 
surnaturel: nous ne sommes pas dans une doctrine seulement ot 
l’Absolu ne constitue pas un objet comme les autres, étant dans 





33. A l’argument propter libertatem voluntatis, ibid. E, “secundo dico ...[1] aut 
e: [ef. n. 24] quia scilicet voluntas, ex hoc ipso quod est libera, potest appetere 
quodcumque volibile, et illa nunquam satiari potest nisi in ultimo”, - réplique 
d’Ockham: /Jbid. “Primo modo ... non potest naturaliter probari quod voluntate 


habenti actum respectu cujuscumque finiti, poterit appetitus seu voluntas appetere 
perfectius bonum”. 


34. Réponse a la quatriéme .des six preuves, G [supra n. 24 et 32]: *... deberet 
probari quod potentia non quietatur nisi in perfectissimo contento sub objecto com- 
muni; quia si sensus potest habere delectationem respectu plurium sensibilium, 
si esset aliquid sensibile minus perfectum quod semper approximaretur illi sensui, 
necessario quietaret illum sensum, quia excluderet omnem tristitiam contrariam illi 
delectationi; et tamen non esset perfectissimum contentum sub illo communi. 
Similiter ... [ici l’argument rapporté n. 32)". - La méme comparaison avec une 
faculté sensible se retrouve plas bas E: texte cité a la note suivante. - Comparaison 
semblable a propos de la critique scotiste d’Avicenne: ibid. J, Ad secundum ... 


35. Conclusion de la discussion de la possibilité d’une satisfaction en dega de 
Dieu, /bid. E: “Ideo dico quod non potest naturaliter probari quin voluntas possit 
recipere unum actum ab aliquo ente creato sicut a causa totali immediata qui satiet 
totum appetitum voluntatis, sicut non potest probari quod nullum delectabile 
sensibile potest quierare appetitum sensitivum quamdiu sensus retinet omnem 
dispositionem praeviam illi delectationi”. 


36. Ibid. E, *Tertio ...[cf. n. 24]... non potest naturaliter probari quod voluntas 
sit per quemcumque actum quietabilis, quin, quocumque actu possibili posito in 
ista voluntate possit libere velle aliquid aliud, et tristari si careat illo. Et ita nec 
potest probari quod voluntas satiabilis et quietabilis fruitione quam de facto poni- 
mus...”. 
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sa “particularité” libre de se montrer ou de demeurer caché 4 
37 3 : s , 

ses créatures;*’ & celles-ci demeure également caché, s’Il ne la 

révéle pas, leur aptitude & Le voir et aimer en Lui-méme, sans 

intermédiaire. 


‘De fait, la tradition philosophique assigne 4 l’esprit de 
"homme dans la hiérarchie cosmique une place telle qu’il ne 
peut rejoindre le Premier Etre dans une immédiation de vue ei 
d’amour: la vision intuitive suppose en effet une action immédi- 
ate de l'objet sur |’intellect, une initiative comparable 4 la 
création, comme il ne convient pas du Dieu de |’aristotélisme 
arabe d’en exercer sur les @tres de ce monde.*® Dans cette 
doctrine ot la raison naturelle ne saurait établir que, dans sa 
quéte de la béatitude, |’4me ne peut s’arréter, trouver son repos 
en deca de |’Absolu, c’est une vaine entreprise que de tenter 
avec Duns Scot une réfutation rationnelle de |’avicennisme 
lorsqu’il congoit une union bienheureuse avec |’intelligence 
immédiatement supérieure, bien au dessous du Premier. *? 


Pour manifester que la béatitude selon Avicenne constituerait 
pour un esprit une situation instable, intenable, le Docteur 


Subtil invoque l’expérience intérieure de |’inquiétude selon 
laquelle |l’homme, au del’ de tout bien, en désire un plus grand, 
aussit6t qu’il lui apparait: devant la finitude de 1’intelligence 
ou il devrait s’arréter, le désir de |’4me monterait plus haut. * 
Réponse d’Ockham au nom des philosophes: dans la stricte 
hi¢rarchie qu’admettent ces derniers, |’inférieur ne peut conce- 





37. IV Sent., Q. XII, M. cf. Nominalisme au XIV siécle, p. 14. 


38. I Sent., D. I, Q. IV, E. “Secundo dico... supra n. 24 et n. 28 Exemplum 
primi: secundum Philosophum ens primum est improportionatum ad causandum im- 
mediate aliquem effectum in istis inferioribus; et ideo, si intellectus non potest 
aliquid cognoscere intuitive et in particulari nisi moveatur immediate ab objecto 
vel causetur aliquis effectus novus immediate ab objecto, ideo non potest cog- 
noscere Deum intuitive et in-particulari®, 


39. SCOT, Ox., 1, d. 1, Q. 1, n. 3. - OCKHAM, loc. cit., GHJ: “Et ita non vi- 
detur quod opinio Avicennae quae ponit quod intelligentia inferior beatificaretur in 
intelligentia superiori possit per rationes naturales sufficienter improbari”. 


40. SCOT, loc. cit.: Si autem [intelligentia inferior] videt eam {intelligentiam 
superiorem] esse finitam, igitur potest intelligere aliquid posse eam excedere; ita 
enim experimur in nobis quod possumus apprehendere ultra quodcumque bonum, 
aliud quod ostenditur majus bonum et per consequens potest appetere vel amare 
illud majus bonum; et ita non quietatur in illa intelligentia. - Cf. OCKIIAM, loc. 
cit., Hi. 
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voir que soit modifiée sa relation au supérieur; en désirant un 
bien plus élevé que celui qui lui est assigné, il s’écarterait de 
la droite raison; si nous connaissons |’inquiétude dont parle 
Scot, c’est que notre volonté veut |’impossible, d’un vouloir 
déraisonnable.*4 On ne saurait contraindre le philosophe & 
sortir de son point de vue: l’expérience intérieure ne conduit 
pas 4 la notion d’une béatitude en Dieu seul; comme nous 
l’avons déja remarqué, cette idée n’a de consistance que par 
le Révélation. 


Dans l’ockhamisme, un homme purement homme, sans foi, 
pourrait aimer Dieu par dessus tout, mais sans désirer Le voir 
(si son désir demeurait réglé par la raison): il ignorerait, en 
effet, que cette vision lui soit possible.“ Envisager cependant 
un amour naturellement droit du Bien supréme, n’est-ce point 
professer sur la nature humaine un optimisme difficilement 
compatible avec le sentiment, non moins ockhamiste, de la force 
qu’il-y a dans des erreurs philosophiques telles que la con- 
ception hiérarchique qui sépare l’homme de Dieu? -. Question 
peut-étre fondamentale, qui porte sur |’équilibre de toute une 
pensée, aux aspects divergents: confiance dans les forces du 
libre arbitre; défiance de la raison naturelle dans les matiéres 
métaphysiques. - Un texte du Commentaire d’Ockham indique 
la voie d’une réponse: si les philosophes ont erré et se sont 
perdus, c’est pour avoir donné leur assentiment & des con- 
clusions de raisonnements qui n’étaient point nécessaires. * 





41. OCKHAM, I/bid., J, refuse le passage, dans I’intelligence inférieure, de la 
connaissance de la finitude de |’intelligence supérieure et de l’idéed’un degré 
plus élevé au désir de ce degré: “non sequitur, quia intelligentia inferior non potest 
appetere aliquid contra rectam rationem”. - En effet, l’intelligence du plus bas 
degré ne peut “avoir” comme objet dont elle jouit, |’intelligence la plus haute, 
autrement qu’elle ne “l’a”, & son degré de la hiérarchie: “Nunc autem dicerent 
alii quod impossibile esset quod illa prima intelligentia aliter habeatur ab intelli- 
gentia infima quam habetur, et ita non potest aliter appeti® (Sur cet aliter haberi, 
cf. supra n. 31). — D’oi, ‘critique de l’expérience intérieure: “Et per hoc patet quod 
experimentum quod nos habemus non cogeret sic opinantem, quia voluntas nostra 
potest velle impossibile, et non sic voluntas illa, et ita non est simile”. 


42. Cf. Ibid. N, Cin fine]: aliquis ex puris naturalibus sine fide potest frui Deo, 
quia summe diligere eum super omnia; et tamen propter hoc non oportet quod de- 
sideret illam visionem: quia potest ignorare an talis visio sit sibi possibilis. 


43. Ill Sent., q. VIII, G,[une preuve de la these fameuse selon laquelle “Deus 
potest aliquem acceptare in puris naturalibus...” Je “non est impossibile quod Deus 
ordinet quod qui vivit secundum dictamen rectae rationis sic quod non credat aliquid 
nisi illud sit sibi naturali ratione conclusum tanquam credendum sit dignus vita 
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Tel serait dans l’ockhamisme le sens de la “critique de la 
philosophie par elle-méme” qui permettrait de le situer par 
rapport au scotisme et d’interpréter plus exactement |’histoire 
doctrinale du XIVe siécle.™ 


C’est une opinion et une erreur des philosophes qu’il n’y a 
pas d’autre connaissance possible 4 |’homme que celles :natu- 
rellement accessibles: on ne saurait prouver 14 contre, par raison 
naturelle, la possibilité d’é@tre théologien.* Si l’idée d’une fin 
transcendante de notre vie est, comme le veut Guillaume d’Ock- 
ham, inaccessible 4 la connaissance rationnelle, on ne peut 
concevoir d’introduction & la théologie qui montre par avance 
la place de cette discipline, laissée vide par les disciplines 
simplement humaines. Sa possibilité nous est seulement donnée 
dans le fait de la Révélation qui en apporte, 4 la foi pure, 
l’idée avec le contenu: mere credibile, mere creditum. 


Telle est la perspective que nous suggere, sur l’ockhamisme, 
la considération d’esse beatificabile: passio theologica.| 


PAUL VIGNAUX 


Ecole des Hautes Etudes, 
Paris, France. 





aeterna. Hoc patet: quia ideo philosophi errabant et non fuerunt digni vita aeterna 
quia adhaerebant talibus quae non potuerunt rationi naturali probari necessario”. 

44. Cf. notre article Sur histoire et la philosophie au XIV© siécle, dans Etienne 
Gilson philosophe de la Chrétienté, Rencontres, (Paris, 1949), pp. 142-156. 

45. OCKHAM, Prol. Q. VIi, J: Quidam sicut philosophi tenent quod ad omnem 
scientiam nobis possibilem possumus naturaliter attingere, et ideo nihil est cre- 
dibile mere quin potest sciri evidenter; sed ista opinio non potest improbari per 
rationes naturales, sed tantum per auctoritatem sicut alias patebit {I Sent., d. 1, 
Q. IV, loc. cit. ?] 

46. Cf. supra n. 45, n. 22 et n. 23. 
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of Ockham to reach the conclusion, much stressed by the 

“histories of scholastic philosophy, that Ockham was in- 
tensely hostile to certain of his contemporaries or prede- 
cessors, and to certain doctrines which they upheld. But it 
is less easy to specify these immediate adversaries, since 
Ockham scarcely ever cites an author by name except where 
he considers him to be someone of established authority, or 
of real weight and worth. Thus, although Ockham often cites 
Duns Scotus by name, :nd gives painstaking restatements and 
criticisms of his arguments, it is obvious that he does not 
number Scotus among the moderni dactores whose views he 
attacks with hostility and scorn. The same may be said with 
respect to St. Thomas Aquinas, whom Ockham mentions only 
rarely, but who seems to be included by him among the doctores 
ceatholici whose teachings, though not infallible or immune 
to criticism, are based on reason and command respect. * 


Z takes little more than a glance at the wnitings of William 


The bitter recriminations found in the De sacramento altaris 
very likely reflect the accusations against Ockham’s orthodoxy 
made by John Lutterel in 1322 and subsequently. Yet Lutterel 
can scarcely be credited with sufficient originality or importance 
as a teacher, to be counted as author of the doctrines which 
Ockham attacks so repeatedly and passionately throughout 
his philosophical and theological writings. Walter Burley, who 
may have been at Oxford when Ockham was there, and who 
criticizes some of Ockham’s teachings in his own writings, 
has been suggested as the principal adversary against whom 
Ockham directed his pclemics.? But while it is fairly evident 





1. Cf. De sacramento altaris, ed. by T.B. Birch, ‘Burlington, Iowa, 1930, pp. 
184-6, for reference to St. Thomas, and passim (e.g., p. 436) for references to 
Scotus. These citations are in marked contrast to Ockham’s scormful references 
to the moderni, as on p. 116: “Et jdeo licet aliqui moderni forte stimulante invidia 
illam opinionem'tamquam erroneam non argumentis sed detractionibus lacerarent; 
‘antiqui tamen doctores, quamvis eam non intelligerent, non tamen haereticam 
circa fidem vel mores reputaverunt.” Also p. 126: “Si autem per doctores intelli- 
gant doctores modernos mutuo se reprobantes publice et occulte et etiam in scrip- 
tis, concedo; sed negare eos non est inconveniens...” 


2. P. Doncoeur, *La théorie de la matiére et de la forme chez Guillaume Occam,” 
in Revue des sciences philosophiques et theologiques, (Jan. 1921), 21-52 (esp. 
pp- 32-3). Also C. Michalski, “La physique nouvelle et les différents courants 
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that Burley attacked Ockham, there is little to show that Ock- 
ham attacked Burley, as Baudry shows rather convincingly 
in his examination of the arguments of Doncoeur and Michalski.? 


In default of more accurate knowledge of Ockham’s adver- 
saries, the histories of philosophy have contented themselves 
with saying that Ockham attacked and criticized the Scotists - 
and Thomists. While this is no doubt true, at least if we con- 
strue these labels broadly enough, we may nevertheless find 
some significance in the fact that Ockham’s attitude toward 
these moderni was decidedly different from his attitude toward 
St. Thomas and Duns Scotus. And furthermore, it is perhaps 
significant that Ockham, in attacking doctrines tfeputedly 
Thomist, did not go to the works of St. Thomas for the formu- 
lations of these doctrines, but expressed them in a terminology 
sufficiently different from ‘that of the Angelic Doctor to make 
them seem like crude caricatures of the delicately nuanced 
discussions of St. Thomas.* Nor can we safely assume that 
Ockham was expressing these doctrines in crude or distorted 
form, in order to refute them more easily. For when Ockham 
criticizes doctrines of Duns Scotus, he is careful to give very 





philosophiques au XIVe siécle,” in Bulletin international de 1’Academie polonaise 
des sciences et des lettres, Classe d’histoire et de philosophie, Avril-Juin, 1927 
(Cracovie 1928), 122. : 


3. L. Baudry, “Les rapports de Guillaume d’Occam et de Walter Burleigh,” 
in Archives d’histoire doctrinale et litteraire du moyen age, IX, (1934), 155-73. 
As Baudry points out, the conjecture that Burley is object of Ockham’s criticism 
is largely based on the fact that the editors of the Lyons edition of Ockham’s 
Commentary on the Sentences indicate occasionally, on the margin, that the 
doctrine criticized is attributable to Burley. But little can be based on this type 
of evidence; indeed, in one of the editions of Ockham’s Summulae in libros Physi- 
corum, on the margin of the passage (Part I, Ch. 25) where Ockham attacks the 
theory of a forma totius, the editors, state: Burlei placitum impugnatur. But Baudry 
points out that Burley does not use the expression “forma totius,” and that he 
does not invoke the authority of Aristotle’s Metaphysics Vil, which in Ockham’s 
text is mentioned as basis for the opinion. 


4. A good example of this is Ockham’s criticism of the real distinction between 
essence and existence, in his Summa logicae Ill, Il, ch. 27 (ed. Venice 1508, 
fol. 70r): “utrum etiam esse et existentia rei sunt duo extra animam distincta 
inter se, et mihi videtur quod non sunt talia duae...Item, si essent duae res non 
esset contradictio quod deus conservaret ‘entitatem in rerum natura sine existentia 
vel e converso...” St. Thomas would surely not have acknowledged this formulation 
as his own, ‘and might indeed have agreed with Ockham that essence and existence 
are not duae res. 
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faithful and literal restatements of them; he was not out for 
cheap victories, and his examinations of the positions of others 
are, as a rule, exhaustingly painstaking. It seems more likely 
that Ockham did not have St. Thomas im mind at all, in many 
of the criticisms which have.been taken to be directed at the 
teachings of the Angelic Doctor. There is often sufficient re- 
semblance to justify the characterization, in a rather broad 
sense, of “Thomist;” but there is nearly always sufficient 
difference to make it doubtful whether the direct objects of 
Ockham’s criticism are doctrines which can be fairly saddled 
on St. Thomas.Aquinas. 


Now of all the doctrines on which Ockham exnends the fire 
of his criticism, there seem to be two which arouse his most 
vehement protests and most recurrent criticisms. One of these 
is the theory of the absolute essence, or real universal, that 
is neither one nor many, neither in the mind nor outside the 
mind — the equinitas tantum of Avicenna, which seems to have 
peen the prototype of the theories of essence developed in 
various ways by Henry of Ghent, Duns Scotus, and some of 
the late 13th century realists of Thomist background. But an- 
other doctrine, closely related to this, was attacked by Ock- 
ham with equal intensity and frequency. This was the doctrine 
that quantity is a res absoluta wholly distinct from substance 
and quality, such that substances and qualities are not per se 
numerable or divisible or extended, but acquire this through 
the accidental inherence in them of a distinct entity called 
“quantity.” The De sacramento altaris and De corpore Christi, 
which contain Ockham’s most impassioned protests against 
the moderni doctores, are concerned entirely with this doctrine 
of separate quantity. But it occupies a very large place in Ock- 
ham’s other writings as well - the Commentary on the Sentences, 
the Quodlibeta, the Expositio aurea, Summa logicae, and Sum- 
mulae in libros Physicorum, all contain strenuous polemics 
against this theory of quantity. The formulation which Ockham 
gives of this theory is not that of Duns Scotus nor that of St. 
Thomas; yet he says that it is the communis opinio modernorum, 
and holds that it is a view which none of the ancient philoso- 
phers or theologians took to be evident. * 





5. Cf. the long discussion in Ockham’s Summa logicae 1, ch. 44-5. Thus, in 
ch. 44 (ed. cit. fol. 17r), he says: “Et quia ponitur communiter a modernis quod 
quaelibet quantitas est quaedam res distincta realiter et totaliter a substantia 
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If we could have positive and decisive identification of the 
modern doctors who were, in Ockham’s eyes, the authors and 
advocates of this theory of absolute and separate quantity, much 
light might be cast on Ockham’s relations to the 13th century 
scholastic tradition, and to St. Thomas in particular. For though 
St. Thomas treated quantity and extension as accidental proper- 
ties of material substance, and suggested that sensible quali- 
ties determine matter by way of quantity and in the case of the 
Sacrament determine quantity itself as a subject, the expression 
res absoluta distincta totaliter et realiter a substantia et quali- 
tate is quite alien to St. Thomas, and possibly the meaning to 
be attributed to it is equally alien to his thought. One method 
of identifying Ockham’s adversaries, requiring thorough re- 
search and meticulous care, is that of tracing these linguistic 
formulations and technical terms to their original sources, But 
a more conclusive method, in default of the naming of names 
by Ockham, is to discover, in his presentations of the doctrines 
of the moderni which he is attacking, quotations from other 
men’s works. It is this second kind of evidence which I am 
able to present in this paper, found in Ockham’s Expositio 
super libros Physicorum, in the commentary on Book IV, chapter 
8, Text 71. The adversary, whom Ockham takes as spokesmen 
for those who hold that quantity is a res absoluta totaliter dis- 
tincta a substantia et qualitate, is allowed to speak for himself 
through two lengthy extracts from his Commentary on the 
Physics. This adversary turns out to be none other than Aegidius 
of Rome. 


Il 


Ockham’s Expositio super libros Physicorum exists in no 
printed editions, and the manuscripts are neither numerous nor 





et qualitate, ut quantitas continua est unum accidens medium inter substantiam 
et qualitatem quae ponitur esse subiective in substantia et esse subiectum quali- 
tatum, similiter ponitur quod quantitas discreta est quaedam res distincta a sub- 
stantiis et qualitatibus, et idem ponitur de loco et tempore, ideo primo de ista 
opinione scrutandum est. .... Propter quod mihi videtur quod de intentione Aris- 
totelis est quod quantitas non est res absoluta realiter et totaliter distincta a 
corpore. Et ideo contra illas communes opiniones modernorum intendo aliquas 
_rationes recitare...” Again (fol. 18v): “Tenentes autem communem opinionem moderm- 
orum dicerent quod punctus est aliqua res totaliter distincta a linea copulans et 
continuans partes lineae ad invicem.” The “real distinction” is always given 
as that between duae res, with a sense that scarcely applies to St. Thomas’ “real 
distinction” or to Scotus’ “formal distinction.” 
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free from detects. But it is undoubtedly an authentic work, 
and an early one. The Quaestiones super libros Physicorum, 
likewise extant only in manuscript, appear to be largely based 
on the content of the Expositio. They do not, however, seem 
like a compilation by a writer other than Ockham, but give 
indications of having been written by Ockham himself, with 
utilization of his own carefully worked out discussions in the 
Expositio./Such at least is the relation between the two works 
which seems to be indicated, by the portions dealing with the 
problems raised in Ockham’s commentary to Physics IV, Text 
71. The treatment in the Quaestiones is differently ordered, 
more condensed and incisive, but obviously closely related 
in content and in many literal borrowings, to the Expositio; 
yet it is not the work of a compiler, but of an author handling 
his own ideas with freedom and mastery. My own conjecture 
concerning the relation of these two works in physics, is that 
both were written in connection with Ockham’s work as a teacher 
er lector at Oxford, the Expositio being written first in con- 
nection with the less advanced course, and the Quaestiones 
being prepared for the more advanced course which normally 
followed on the literal explication of the Aristotelian text. 


For the Expositio I have used Ms. Merton College 293 as 
the basic manuscript, correcting it occasionally from Ms. Assisi, 
Franc. Conv. 294. The latter manuscript, though easier to read, 
seems decidedly inferior. The commentary to Physics IV, Text 
71, occurs on fols. 97r-99r of the Merton manuscript, and on 
fols. 61r-62v of the Assisi manuscript. The Quastiones in 
libros Physicorum, which I have consulted only in one manu- 
script, Cod. Vat. Lat. 956, contain four Questions treating 
the same problems as the commentary on Text 71; these, by 
the correct numbering, would be Qu- 89-93, though in the manu- 
script they are numbered 87-91, occurringon fols. 47v-48r. 


The problem discussed in Ockham’s commentary on Text 71, 
is raised in connection with Aristotle’s argument against the 
possibility of motion in a void; Ockham formulates the basic 
issue in the manner which had become customary since the 
time of St. Thomas, asking whether the temporal character 
of motion is determined solely by the material resistance of 
the medium, or whether it is sufficiently caused by the quantity 
of space traversed in the motion. Before turning to Ockham’s 
text, andto his criticism of Aegidius of Rome, we may summa- 
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rize the background of scholastic discussions of the problem, 
in which St. Thomas Aquinas piayed a leading part. ® 


Aristotle devotes four chapters of the fourth book of his 
Physics to the provlem of the void. One of his most famous 
arguments occurs in the eighth chapter, in the passage known 
as Text 71 (215a 24 - 215b 20). This argument is based on 
the assumption, expressed in Aristotle’s laws of the proportion 
of velocities of motion to forces and resistances, that the speed 
with which a heavy body falls, through corporeal media of di- 
verse density, is inversely proportional to the densities of the 
resisting media. Thus, to the degree to which the medium is 
rarer, the speed of natural motion through it will be faster, 
From this it follows that if the medium were of no density at 

1, a heavy body would fall through it with infinite speed, 
since the ratio of density of a corporeal medium, such as air, 
to the zero density of the void, is infinitely great. But since 
the traversal of a whole series of diverse parts of space, in 
no time at all, seems impossible, Aristotle argued that the im- 
possibility of this consequent implied the impossibility of the 
initial assumption of motion in a void.” 


The first to offer a serious challenge to this argument seems 
to have been the Arab philosopher Ibn-Badga, known to the 
Latins as Avempace. His criticism of Aristotle is known to 
us only through Averroes, who recites Avempace’s arguments 
in a lengthy digression following on his exposition of the Aris- 
totelian text. Averroes summarizes Avempace’s criticism in 
these words: 


Avempace, however, here raises a good question. For he says that it 
does not follow that the proportion of the motion of one and the same stone 
in water, to its motion in air, is as the proportion of the density of water 
to the density of air, except on the assumption that the motion of the stone 
takes time only because it is moved in a medium And if this assumption 
were true, it would then be the case that no motion would require time 
except because of something resisting it - for the medium seems to resist 
the thing moved. And if this were so, then the heavenly bodies, which 
encounter no resistant medium, would be moved instantaneously. And he 
says that the proportion of the rarity of water to the rarity of air, is as 





6. This summary is based on a much more extensive study which I have been pre- 
paring, and hope shortly to publish, on the history of scholastic criticisms of 
Aristotle’s law of motion, largely developed in connection with this famous Text 
71 of Physics IV, from the time of Averroes to that of Galileo. 


7. Aristotle, Physics IV, ch. 8, 215a 24 = 215b 20. 
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the proportion of the retardation occurring to the moved body in water, 
to the retardation occurring to it in air...... And if this which he has said 
be conceded, then Aristotle’s demonstration will be false; because, if 
the proportion of the rarity of one medium to the rarity of the other, is 
as the proportion of accidental retardation of the motion in one of them 
to the retardation occurring to it in the other, and is not as the proportion 
of the motion itself, it will not follow that what is moved in a void would 
be moved in an instant; because. in that case there would be subtracted 
from the motion only the retardation affecting it by reason of the medium, 
and its natural motion would remain. And every motion involves time; 
therefore what is moved in a void is necessarily moved in time and with 
a divisible motion; and nothing impossible will follow. This, then, is 
Avempace’s auestion. ® 


Averroes devotes considerable space to the task of refuting 
this argument of Avempace, and to showing that an external 
resistant medium is essential to the movement of simple or 
inorganic natural bodies. His main point is that every motion 
requires a distinction of mover and moved, and since inorganic 
natural bodies are not divisible into a mover distinct in actu 
from the body as moved, the motion must arise from a dynamic 
relation between the heavy body as a whole, and the external 
medium which is pushed aside by it. Or again: since the form 
of a natural body is not distinct in actu from its matter, then, 
if the form is principle of the body’s motion, it cannot act di- 
rectly on its own matter, but it moves the body only per acci- 
dens, by overcoming the resistance of the external medium. 
In addition to this metaphysical argument, ‘Averroes also shows 
that Avempace’s law of velocities, whereby the ratio of densi- 
ties of diverse media determines only the proportion of acci- 
dental retardation to be subtracted from the “essential” veloci- 
ties which the bodies would have in vacuo, is incompatible 
with Aristotle’s “laws of motion” as given in Fhysics VII, 


ch. 5. 


When Averroes’ commentary came to be studied by the western 
scholastics in the 13th century, each commentator was faced 
with the problem of deciding between the positions of Avempace 
and Averroes on this question. Albert the Great, who seems 
to have been the first to take account of the issue, rejected 
Avempace’s arguments and sided fully with Averroes. But his 
pupil Thoras Aquinas took the opposite course, and rejected 





8. Opera Aristotelis....cum Averrois commentariis. (Venetiis, 1560), t.IV, fol. 
13lv. (Italics mine). 
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the arguments of Averroes as “trifling” - sed haec omnino 
videntur esse frivola. In defending Avempace’s theory, St. 
Thomas based himself on this principle: since it is impossible 
for a magnitude of limited size to be simultaneously in diverse 
parts of a magnitude of greater size, the necessity of time 
being required for traversal of an extended space or medium, 
is determined primarily and essentially by the extended charac- 
ter of the space or medium, irrespective of any material or 
qualitative resistance which may happen to be present in that 
medium or space traversed. Thomas’ discussion occurs in his 
exposition of the Physics, immediately after his literal expli- 
cation of the Aristotelian text. 


But against this argument of Aristotle there arise several difficulties. 
The first of these is, that it does not seem to follow that if there were 
a motion in the void, it would not have a proportion in its speed to the 
motion which occurs in the plenum. For any motion whatever has a de- 
terminate velocity by reason of the proportion of the power of the mover 
to the mobile body, even if there be no resistance. And this is apparent 
both by example and by reason. By example, in the case of the heavenly 
bodies, whose motion is not resisted by anything; yet their speed is de- 
terminate, according to a definite time. By reason, however, because from 
the very fact that in a magnitude traversed by the moved body, a prior 
and posterior part is to be assigned, it follows that a prior and posterior 


part is to be assigned in the motion; and from this it follows that the motion 
is in a finite time.® 


The main argument of Averroes, that since the matter of an 
elementary body is not distinct in actu from its form, it cannot 
offer the resistance to the motive power which is required, by 
Aristotle’s laws of motion, to determine a definite velocity, 
is rejected by St. Thomas in a rather interesting statement. 


In heavy and light bodies, if the form which is given them by that which 
generated them is removed, there will ‘remain, for thought (per intellectum), 
extended body; and this, from the very fact that it is a magnitude, existing 
in an opposite position, will offer resistance to the mover. For no other 


resistance can be understood in the heavenly bodies with respect to their 
movers, 


This conception of “mathematical resistance” determined 


by the impossibility of a magnitude being simultaneously in 
diverse places or positions, came to be designated in the later 





9. Divi Thomae Aquinatis. In octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis Expositio, Lib. 
IV. Lect. 11 (ed. Leonina, Romae, 1884), p. 186. 


10. St. Thomas Aquinas, loc. cit. p. 187. 
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scholastic discussions as incompossibilitas terminorum or 
distantia terminorum. St. Thomas was the recognized advocate, 
or even originator, of the thesis that distantia terminorum is 
the essential and sufficient cause of the temporal character 
of motion; of this we have the testimony of Siger de Brabant, 
and of John of Jandun, who opposed the argument and gave 
their own support to A verroes. 


And so Thomas of Aquinas....said that. the motion of the heavy body 
in a void is successive and of a speed determined for that body by its own 
nature when it is not resisted by a medium....For according to him, by the 
very fact that a heavy body which is at one end of the medium, cannot 
at the same time be in its other parts, it is borne successively through 
the void medium. ™ / 

The prominent Franciscans of the 13th century, including 
Roger Bacon, Peter John Olivi, William of Ware, and Duns 
Scotus, supported Avempace’s position, and invoked the thesis 
which St. Thomas had made decisive in his support of Avem- 
pace - that the temporal character of motion is essentially 
due to the extension of the medium, and only accidentally modi- 
fied by reason of the material resistance of the medium. Thus 
they all concluded that if a vacuum were posited, the heavy 
body placed in it would fall at finite speed toward its place 
of rest below. 


This conclusion, and the principle by which St. Thomas had 
defended it, received the first extensive and serious rebuttal 
from Aegidius of Rome. Aegidius wrote his Commentary on the 
'. Physics in the year 1277, and though it was in ‘that year that 
Etienne Tempier issued his famous condemnation of Averroist 
teachings, with Aegidius himself as theological adviser, the 
position taken by Aegidius on the issue of Text 71 is wholly 


ll. Siger de Brabant, /mpossibilia, ed. P. Mandonnet, Siger de Brabant, vol. 2 
(Louvain, 1908), p. 84. In his later Quaestiones in libros Physicorum, recently 
edited by Ph. Delhaye, Siger switches his position and supports the arguments of 
St. Thoiaas almost verbatim - perhaps as a result of his misfortunes in 1277. John 
of Jandun, in his Quaestiones in libros Physicorum, IV, Qu. 11 (ed. Venice 1552, 
fols. 60v-6lr) associates Avempace’s theory very explicitly with St. Thomas and 
his followers (eius sequaces). 


12. Anneliese Maier, An der Grenze von Scholastik und Naturwissenschaft, (Essen, 


1943), pp. 223-32, reviews the attitudes taken by these 13th century scholastics 
toward Avempace’s theory, citing the relevant texts. 
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on the side of Averroes.’* After giving his literal exposition 
of Aristotle’s text, Aegidius raises’ three dubia: (1) Whether 
the whole cause of time being required in motion is the re- 
sistance of the medium? (2) Whether the quantity of space is 
what causes motion to require time? (3) Whether motion would 
take place instantaneously in a void? His answers to the first 
and third questions are in the affirmative, while his answer 
to the second is in the negative. Thus his position is squarely 
and completely opposed to that of his teacher, St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and we may take this as one more indication, to be 
added to many others which have been noted by recent scholars, 
that Aegidius of Rome was not a Thomist, but very much an 
Aegidian. His influence was certainly very great, especially 
in the fields of metaphysics and natural philosophy; as Jean 
Paulus remarks, in discussing the question of whether Henry 
of Ghent attacked St. Thomas’ doctrine of essence and ex- 
istence, it was the doctrines of Aegidius of Rome, rather than 
those of St. Thomas, which became the live issues in philoso- 
phy after 1276." 


The arguments which Aegidius develops, in reaching his 


answers to these questions, need not detain us here; for they 
are quite fully quoted, and sufficiently criticized, by William 
of Ockham, to whose discussion, in the Expositio super libros 
Physicorum, we will now turn, 


1 


The first portion of Ockham’s commentary on Text 71 of 
Physics IV gives his literal explication of Aristotle’s text, 
with a preliminary “sciendum” removing sophistical difficul- 
ties that might be raised on verbal grounds. This part covers 
only 14% columns of manuscript page. The rest of the comment, 
which takes up 5% columns, is devoted the controversal issue 
of whether the whole cause of time being required in local 
motion is the resistance of the medium. This discussion has 
the structure of a Quaestio. The initial arguments, which are 
to the affirmative, are drawn entirely from the text of Aegidius’ 





13. For the dating of Aegidius’ commentary as of 1277, cf. Anneliese Maier, Die 
Vorlaifer Galileis im 14. Jahrhundert (Rome 1949), p. 31. The text of Aegidius, 
dealing with Text 71, occurs in his commentary on Book IV, Lectio 13; in the e- 
dition of Padua 1483, which I have used, this is on fols. 95v-97r. 


14. Cf. J. Paulus, Henri de Gand (Paris, 1938), pp. 283-4. 
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commentary. There then follows a criticism of these arguments, 
terminating in a resolution of the question in the negative. This 
is the part which is of primary interest for our inquiry, since 
it serves to identify Aegidius of Rome as advocate of the 
theory of separate quantity which Ockham attacks so constant- 
ly throughout his writings. I shall give the text of this portion 
in its entirety, first presenting Ockham’s statement of the in- 
itial arguments, with the corresponding Aegidian texts in a 
parallel column; then, after discussing this briefly, I will give 
the whole text of Cckham’s criticism of these arguments. 


The remainder of Ockham’s discussion, though of consider- 
able intrinsic interest, is less pertinent to our present concern 
with Ockham’s relation to Aegidius of Rome. While Ockham’s 
criticism of Aegidius was dialectical, in that it sought to re- 
fute Aegidius’ position on the basis of Aegidius’ assumption 
that quantity is a res absoluta distinct from substance, his 
treatment of the question in the last part of the commentary 
is based on his own view that quantity is nothing other than 
material substance or quality, connoting its essential divisi- 
bility into really distinct parts. From his own principle Ockham 
reaches the same conclusion which he had derived dialectically 
from the opposed principle of Aegidius; this conclusion, which 
is St. Thomas’ thesis that distantia terminorum determines 
that motion is temporal, is shown to be compatible with what 
Ockham takes to be the real grounds of Averroes’ criticism 
of Avempace. Since this constructive part of Ockham’s commen- 
tary does not bear directly on the arguments of Aegidius, nor 
contribute tc the historical problem of identifying Ockham’s 
adversary on the issue of the metaphysics of quantity, I will 
quote only a short part of it. 


(Ms. Merton Coll. 293, f. 97vB): 


Secundo notandum quod Commentator, commento 7], movet quaestionem 
utrum motus sit in tempore praecise propter impediens. Et dicunt hic quod 
tota causa quare gravia et levia moventur in tempore est impedimentum 
medii, intantum quod si esset quantitas spatii sine resistente medio, non 
posset grave moveri deorsum in tempore. Primum declaratur sic: 


(Ockham) (Aegidius, ed. cit. f. 96r) 
Corpora quaedam moventur ex se, Dicendum quod quaedam corpora 
quaedam non moventur ex se. Quae- moventur ex se, quaedam non moventur 
cumque autem moventur ex se, non ex se; quaecumque enim moventur ex 
determinantur ad unam differentiam se non determinantur ad unam differen- 
positionis tantum, sed quodam modo tiam positionis tantum, sed quodam 
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habent quod moventur ad plures 
differentias positionis. Animal 
enim, quod movetur ex se, habet se 
ad plures differentias positionis; 
sic etiam et caelum, quod ex se 
movetur, quodam modo movetur ad 
plures differentias positionis. 

Sol enim, ut alia astra, per motum 
caelestem non solum tendunt ab 
oriente ad occidens, sed per illum 
eundem motum revertuntur ab occi- 
dente in oriens. 


Ea vero quae non moventur pér 
se, ex se et essentialiter, 
secundum suum motum naturalem et 
proprium determinantur ad unam 
differentiam positionis tantum, 
sicut patet de gravibus et 
levibus. 

Et ideo, si loquimur de proprio 
motu gravium et levium, quae non 
moventur ex se, patet quod tota 
causa quare requiritur tempus in 


motu est impedimentum medii. Gravia 
enim non sunt in potentia essenti-— 
ali ut sint deorsum, immo ex sua 
essentia et per se semper habent 
quod sint deorsum. 


(Ms. Merton Coll. 293, f. 98°A) 


Et ideo vel 
sunt actu deorsum, vel si non sint 
actu ibi, sunt solum in potentia 
accidentali ut ibi exisiant. 


Sed quando aliquid est in poten- 
tia accidentali ad aliquid, ad hoc 
quod competat ei illud, non indiget 
nisi removente prohibens. 

Cum ergo gravia sint in potentia 
accidentali ut sint deorsum, si 
tollatur prohibens et impediens, 
statim erunt deorsum; et quia 
impediéns vel prohibens in tali 


modo habent quod moveantur ad plures 
differentias positionis. Animal 

enim, quia movetur ex se, moveri habet 
ad plures differentias positionis. 


Sol enim et alia astra, per motum 
caelestem non solum tendunt ab 
oriente in occidens, sed per illum 
eundem motum ab occidente revertuptur 
ad oriens. 


Ea vero quae non moventur ex se, 
per se et essentialiter, secundum 
suum motum naturalem et proprium 
determinantur ad unam differentiam 
positionis tantum, ut gravia habent 
tantum deorsum et levia sursum.... 


e+eeSi loquimur de proprio motu 
gravium et levium, quae non 
moventur ex se, patet quod tota causa 
quare requiritur tempus in tali 

motu est impedimentum medii. Gravia 
enim non sunt in potentia essentiali 
ut sint deorsum, immo ex forma sua 
essentialiter et per se semper habent 
quod sint deorsum. Generans enim quantum 
dedit gravi de forma gravis, tantum 
dedit ei de loco deorsum; quamdiu 
ergo grave habet formam gravis, 
tamdiu essentialiter et per se 
competit ei esse deorsum. Gravia 
igitur numquam sunt in potentia 
essentiali ut sint deorsum sed vel 
sunt actu deorsum, vel si non sunt 
actu ibi, sunt solum in potentia 
accidentali ut ibi existant. Non 

enim possunt esse in potentia 
essentiali ad talem locum, cum ex se 
et essentialiter semper habeant quod 
ibi existant. Sed cum aliquid respectu 
alicuius est in potentia accidentali 
adhoc quod competat ei illud, non 
indiget nisi removente prohibens. 
Quia ergo gravia sunt in potentia 
accidentali ut sint deorsum, si 
tollatur prohibens et impediens, 
statim ert deorsum; et quia 
impediens vt prohibens in tali motu 
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motu est solum corpus medium, ideo 
tota causa quare requiritur tempus 
in motu gravium et levium, est 
resistentia medii. 


Sed de motu illorum quae 
moventur ex se, dicitur quod talia 
secundum quod huiusmodi non habent 
quod sint in uno loco tantum. Sol 
enim non habet de se quod sit ‘semper 
in oriente vel in occidente. 

Et ideo cum est in oriente, ad 
hoc quod sit in occidente non est in 
potentia accidentali solum. 


Et ideo quia sol, quando est 
in oriente, de se non habet quod sit 
in occidente semper, si tollatur 
medium impediens, non statim est in 
occidente. Et ideo, quod motus 
corporum supercaelestium sit in 
tempore, non est causa resistentia 
medii. 


est solum corpus medium, ideo tota 
causa quare requiritur tempus in 

motu gravium et levium, est resistentia 
medii. Patet ergo quid dicendum sit 

de motu talium. 


Sed si non sit quaestio de motu 
gravium et levium, sed de motu eorum 
quae moventar ex se, talia secundum 
quod huiusmodi non habent quod sint 
in uno loco tantum. Sol enim non 
habet de se quod semper sit in 
oriente vel quod semper sit in occi- 
dente. Cum ergo est in oriente, ad 
hoc quod sit in occidente non est in 
potentia accidentali solum. Non ergo 
loquendum est de motu caeli vel de 
motu solis sicut de motu gravium vel 
levium. Gravia enim cum sunt sursum, 
quia de se semper habent quod sint 
deorsum, si tollatur omne impediens, 
Statim erunt deorsum. Sol vero cum 
est in oriente, quia de se non habet 
quod sit semper in occidente, si 
tollatur medium impediens, non statim 
erit in occidente; propter quod in 
motu gravium et levium tota causa quare 
requiritur tempus est resistentia 
medii; sed in motu caelestium et 
astrorum, et universaliter in motu eorum 
quae moventur ex se, tota causa quare 
requiritur tempus non =st impedimentum 
medii, ut patet per habita. 


Secundum, quod etiam si esset quantitas spatii sine medio resistente, 
non posset grave moveri deorsum, declaratur sic: 


(Ockham) 


quia motus localis minus habet 
de transmutatione mobilis, quam 
aliquis alius motus. Per huiusmodi 
enim motus minus transmutatur mo- 
bile quantum ad suam substantiam 
quam per aliquem alium motum. Quod 
quidem non facit ad exigentiam 
temporis in aliis motibus, multo 
minus facit in iaotu locali. 

Videmus enim quod causa quare 
in motu ad formam requiritur tempus, 
non est quantitas, sed est contra- 
ria dispositio existens in materia, 


(Aegidius) 


Dicendum quod motus localis minus habet 
de transmutatione mobilis, quam aliquis 
alius motus. Per huiusmodi enim motus 
minus transmutatur mobile quantum ad 
suam substantiam quam per aliquem 
alium motum. Quod ergo non 
facit ad exigentiam temporis in aliis 
motibus, multo minus facit im motu 
locali. 

Videmus enim quod causa quare 
in motum ad formam requiritur tempus, 
non est quantitas, sed est contraria 
dispositio existens in materia. 
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Si enim materia esset sufficienter 
disposita ad aliquam formam, et non 
haberet contrariam dispositionem 
illi formae, in illo instanti in 

quo appropinquaret sufficiens 
activum illi materiae, introducere- 
tur talis forma in tota ista 
materia; nec refert utrum materia 
illa esset parvae quantitatis vel 
magna’: sicut patet de illumina- 
tione aeris a sole, propter quod 
aer non habet contrariam dispo- 
Sitionem ad lucem. 


Sicut ergo est 
in motu ad formam, sic suo modo 
est in motu ad ubi, propter quod 
sicut ratione quantitatis non 
requiritur tempus in motu ad 
formam, sed ratione contrariae 
dispositionis, sic-in motu ad ubi 
non requiritur ratione quantitatis 
spatii, sed ratione resistentiae 
vel ratione medii impedientis. 
Hoc igitur in motu gravium et 
levium facit medium impediens, quod 
in motu ad formam facit contraria 
dispositio in subiecto; quare si 
esset aliquod spatium vacuum et in 
eo tolleretur omne medium resistens, 
mobile pertransiret illud spatium 
in non tempore. © 


Si enim materia esset sufficienter 
disposita ad aliquam forman, et non 
haberet contrariam dispositionem 

illi formae, in illo instanti in 

quo appropinquaret sufficiens 
activum illi materiae, induceretur 
talis forma in tota illa materia; 

nec referret utrum materia illa esset 
parvae quantitatis vel magnae, quia 
quantaecumque quantitatis esset, per 
approximationem ad sufficiens activum, 
et in instanti, susciperet debitam 
formam. Videmus enim quod quia aer non 
habet contrariam dispositionem ad 
invicem (! lucem?), in illo instanti in 
quo appropinquat sol. ad emispherium 
nostrum, sol illuminat totam partem 
aeris sibi obiectam. Sicut ergo est 

in motu ad formam, sic suo modo 

est in motu ad ubi, propter quod sicut 
ratione quantitatis non 

requiritur tempus in motu ad 

formam, sed ratione contrariae 
dispositionis, sic in motu ad ubi 

non requiritur tempus ratione quantitatis 
spatii, sed ratione resistentiae 

vel ratione impedimenti medii. 

Hoc ergo in motu gravium et levium 
facit medium impediens, quod 

in motu ad formam facit contraria 
dispositio in subiecto; quare si 
esset aliquod spatium vacuum et in 
eo tolleretur omne medium resistens, 
mobile pertransiret illud spatium 

in non tempore. 


i5. Cf. Ockham’s Quaestiones super libros Physicorum, Qu. 89 (Cod. Vat. Lat. 
956, fol. 47v): “Ad hoc dicitur quod causa propinqua quare gravia et levia mo- 
ventur motu recto est propter impedimentum medii resistentis mobili; cuius ratio 
est quia illud quod est causa successionis in aliis motibus et est causa successi- 
onis in motu locali recto. Sed hoc est contraria dispositio existens in materia, 
quia si materia non haberet contrariam dispositionem, statim forma introduceretur 
in instanti; sicut patet in illuminatione medii. Igitur eodem modo contraria dis- 
positio, sine resistentia medii ad mobile, est sufficiens causa successionis in 
motu locali recto.” Jbid., Qu. 90 (fol. 47v): “Iterum, quod si esset quantitas spatii 
separata sine omni medio resistente, corpus grave non posset moveri deorsum in 
tempore, sed tantum in instanti. Quod probatur, quia quantitas spatii non est causa 
successionis in aliis motibus, puta in motu alterationis et augmentationis; igitur 
non in motu locali. Consequentia est manifesta; antecedens patet, quia causa 
successionis in aliis motibus est contraria dispositio in materia, qua amota, 
introducitur forma in instanti.” 
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The comparison of texts shows without any question that 
Aegidius’ commentary: on the Physics provided Ockham with 
his arguments to the affirmative on the questions raised. In- 
deed, he omitted very little from Aegidius, for the first of 
the above extracts is almost the entire text of Aegidius’ 
resolution of the first dubium raised in his commentary, while 
the second extract (though here and there abridged) contains 
most of the resolution of Aegidius’ second dubium. The argu 
ment in the first extract is drawn by Aegidius from Averroes; 
but the argument in the second, directed against St. Thomas’ 
thesis that quantity of space determines the temporal charac- 
ter of motion, is not used by Averroes, and appears to be Aegi- 
dius’ own argument. We shall see that Ockham neatly turns 
the tables on Aegidius, in this second argument, exhibiting 
it as implying exactly the opposite of the conclusion Aegidius 
draws from it. Ockham’s criticism of these arguments will now 


be given. in its integrity, after which we may consider its his- 
torical significance, 


In istis continentur multa falsa, secundum quod ea intelligunt dicentes. 
Primum est, quod ponit quod tota causa quare motus est in tempore, est 
impedimeutum medii, ita quod quantitas spatii non sufficeret, si poneretur. 
Hoc enim falsa est secundum principia istorum, quia ipsi ponunt quod 
praeter substantiam et omnem qualitatem est quantitas media, quae nullo 
modo est activa et per consequens non potest resistere cuicumque_ et 
hoc positive, quomodo isti loquuntur. Sed si poneretur talis quantitas 
sine omni substantia et omni qualitate quacumque, non resisteret; immo, 
posito quod posset secum compati mobile, adhuc motus gravis esset in 
tempore.. Probatio istius: quia omne mobile quod debet pertransire ab 
extremo ad extremum, necessario prius perveniet ad medium quam ad ex- 
tremum. Sed omne quod prius perveniet ad medium quam ad extremum, 
movetur successive et per consequens in tempore. Ergo tale mobile, in 
tali medio quanto separato ab omni substantia et qualitate, moveretur 
in tempore. Confirmatur, quia nullum corpus potest moveri de extremo 
ad extremum nisi .attingendo medium; ergo tale mobile attingeret medium. 
Aut igitur, quando attingit medium, est in extremo, aut non. Si sic ergo 
idem corpus est simul in duobus locis, quod est impossibile, Si autem 
non est in extremo, et postea erit in extremo, ergo non in instanti sed 
in tempore transit de extremo ad extremum. © 





16. Cf. Quaestiones super libros Phys., Qu. 90 (ms. cit. -fol. 47v): “Contra: 
Secundum eos quantitas est forma media inter substantiam et qualitatem, quae 
nullo modo est successiva (! activa?); et per consequens ista quantitas, si ponatur, 
non potest resistere cuicumque positive. Sed si poneretur talis quantitas sine omni 
substantia et qualitate quacumque, non resisteret; sed (/si?) posset secum compati 
mobile, adhuc motus gravis in illis spatiis esset successive et in tempore. Quod 
probatur primo sic: Omne mobile quod debet transire ab extremo ad extremum, 
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Ratio autem qua probatur ista conclusio est ad oppositum. Nam contraria 
dispositio non potest esse causa quare motus est in tempore nisi quia 
contraria dispositio, et forma inducenda, non possunt esse simul in su- 
biecto. Si enim contraria dispositio esset compossibilis cum forma indu- 
cenda, propter contrariam dispositionem non esset talis motus in tempore. 
Sed sicut contraria dispositio est incompossibilis formae inducendae, 
ita quod subiectum non potest esse simul sub forma et sua contraria, ita 
una pars quantitatis spatii est incompossibilis alteri parti, et in situ opposi- 
to, ita quod idem mobile non potest simul esse in duabus partibus quantitatis 
spatii sibi aequalibus. Ergo sicut contraria dispositio est causa quare motus 
ad formam est in tempore, ita dispositio partium quantitatis spatii sibi ae- 
qualium est causa quare motus ad ubi est in tempore; quia idem mobile non 
potest esse simu! in diversis partibus quantitatis spatii sibi aequalibus. ” 


Ideo, quantum ad istum argumentum, dicendum est quod si esset aliquis 
locus ‘vel spatium carens quocumque alio a quantitate, dummodo esset ibi 
vera quantitas, et esset ibi extremum distans ab extremo per medium realiter 
distinctum ab utroque, sive illud medium resisteret mobili illi, sive non, et 
si posset esse mobile in isto medio, vere iste motus in isto medio esset in 
tempore; quia ex quo idem mobile non potest simul esse in distinctis locis, 
necessario prius attinget unam partem medii sibi aequalem, quam aliam; et 
ita in tempore transiret totum, et non in instanti. ® 


necessario prius pervenit ad medium quam ad extremum; sed grave motum in tali 
spatio est huiusmodi; igitur etc. Tunc ultra: Omne mobile quod prius pervenit aa 
medium quam ad extremum, movetur successive et in tempore; igitur grave movetur 
successive in tali spatio separato ab omni substantia et qualitate. Confirmatur, 
quia nullum corpus potest moveri de extremo ad extremum nisi attingendo medium. 
Aut igitur grave motum in tali spatio, quando attingit medium, erit in extremo, aut 
non. Si sic, igitur idem corpus simul est in duobus locis situaliter distinctis, 
naturaliter; quod est impossibile. Si non, et postea grave erit in extremo, igitur non 
transit de extremo ad extremum in instanti sed in tempore.” 


17. Cf. Quaest. in libr. Phys., Qu. 90 (ms. cit., fol. 48r): “Ad probationem 
illius antecedentis, dico quod illa ratio est ad oppositum. Nam contraria dispositio 
non est causa quare motus ad formam est in tempore, nisi quia contraria dispositio 
et forma inducenda non possunt esse simul in subiecto; quia si contraria dispositio 
esset compossibilis formae inducendae, propter contrariam dispositionem non esset 
talis motus in tempore. Sicut igitur subiectum non potest esse simul sub forma 
inducenda et sub contraria dispositione, et ideo motus ad formam esset in tempore 
et successivus secundum eos, ita una pars quantitatis spatii est incompossibilis 
alteri mobili (/ parti?), ita quod idem mobile non potest esse in duabus partibus 
quantitatis spatii aequalibus; et ideo ille motus in tali spatio erit in tempore.” 


18. Cf. Qu. in libr. Phys., Qu. 90 (ms. cit. fol. 48r): “Ideo dico, quod si esset 
aliquod spatium carens quocumque alio a quantitate, dummodo esset ibi vera 
quantitas, et esset ibi extremum distans ab extremo per medium realiter distinctum 
ab utroque, sive illud medium resisteret mobili sive non, et mobile simul posset 
esse in isto medio sive non (sic/), vere motus in isto spatio esset in tempore in 
(et?) successivus; quia ex quo illud mobile non potest simul esse in distinctis 
locis aequalibus, necessario prius attingeret unam partem sibi aequalem quam 
aliam, et in tempore transiret totum spatium et non in instanti. Ex quo patet quod 
successio in motu locali recto est praecise propter quantitatem spatii.” 
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(fol. 98r B) 


Et quando dicitur quod per motum localem minus transmutatur mobile, 
quantum ad substautiam suam, quam per aliis motibus, ergo quod non 
facit ad exigentiam temporis in aliis motibus multo minus in motu locali 
- dicendum quod si propositio sit universalis, consequentia non valet; 
quia quamvis quantitas non faciet ad exigentiam temporis in aliis 
motibus, facit tamen hoc in motu locali. Et ratio est quia in aliis mo- 
tibus, puta in motu ad formam, tota quantitas potest simul recipere et 
simul retinere formam ad quam est motus, sicut totum corpus potest simul 
recipere et simul retinere albedinem et aliam qualitatem ad quam potest 
esse motus. Sed tota quantitas secundum quam debet esse motus localis, 
non potest simul recipere nec simul retinere mobile; immo, quando mo- 
bile est in medio inter sursum et deorsum, nec est sursum nec deorsum. 
Ft ideo, quamvis quantitas non faceret motum ad formam esse in tempore, 
faceret tamen motum localem esse in tempore, sicut declaratum est. 
Et ita, minus habere de transmutatione mobilis, vel non minus, nihil 


facit ad hoc quod quantitas facit motum esse in tempore vel non esse in 
tempore. !9 


Item, aliud falsum accipitur in praedicta declaratione, quia aliquando 
potest motus esse in tempore, quamvis non sit in subiecto contraria dis- 
positio. Sed de hoc magis patebit in fine. 


Item, aliud falsum accipitur in praedicta declaratione, videlicet quod 
quaecumque moventur se ex se, non determinantur ad aliquam differentiam 
positionis; quia, sicut ostendetur octavo huius, gravia et levia moventur 
ex se et tamen, sicut ibi ostendetur, moventur ad determinatam differentiam 
positionis. Et ibi solventur auctoritates quae videntur esse in contrarium. 


Item, aliud falsum accipitur ibidem, quod tota causa quare requiritur 
tempus in motu gravium et levium est resistentia medii, secundum in- 
tentionem suum quod quantumcumque medium esset realiter quantum, si 
non resisteret non faceret motum esse in tempore. Iloc enim falsum est, 
quia sola distantia terminorum in quibus mobile non posset simul esse, 
sufficeret ad hoc quod motus esset in tempore, si antecedens esset possi- 


bile. 


Item, aliud falsum dicitur ibi, scilicet quod causa praecisa quare gravia 
moventur in tempore ex resistentia medii, est quia gravia non moventur ex 
se. Nam tunc, quod movetur ex se, quamvis medium non resisteret, posset 
moveri in tempore; quod falsum est, quia si animal, quod movetur ex se sec- 
uncum istos, vellet moveri, ita moveretur in tempore sicut grave. Nec plus 
faceret eum moveri in tempore, quia movetur ex se, quam faceret grave quia 
non movetur ex se. 





19. Cf. Qu. in libr. Phys., Qu. 90 (ms. cit. fol. 48r): “Ad rationem in oppositum 
dico quod quamvis quantitas spatii non faciat motum alterationis esse in tempore, 
tamen facit motum localem rectum in tempore; et ratio est, quia in motu alterationis 
potest totum mobile simul recipere, sicut simul retinere; mobile localiter immo. 
Ad quam (?) quando mobile est in una parte quantitatis non est in alia, sicut quando 
mobile est in medio inter sursum et deorsum, nec est sursum nec deorsum. Et ideo, 
quamvis quantitas non faciat motum ad formam esse in tempore, tamen bene potest 
facere motum localem rectum esse in tempore.” 
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Ideo dicendum est breviter, quod sola distantia terminorum in quibus 
non potest mobile esse simul et in eodem tempore, sufficeret ad hoc quod 
mobile moveretur in tempore; ita quod, hoc posito, omni alio circumscripto, 
mobile non posset moveri nisi in tempore, sive illud mobile moveatur ex 
se sive ab alio. Et ratio est, quia mobile non potest esse simul in diversis 
locis. Sicut, si aliquid deberet transire de albedine in nigredinem medi- 
antibus omnibus coloribus mediis, ex hoc ipso quod colores medii non 
sunt compossibiles nec inter se nec cum albedine nec nigredine, requiritur 
tempus in quo fiat ille transitus, ita quod non potest fieri in instanti - ita 
quod mobile non potest simul esse in diversis locis, sicut idem subiectum 
non potest simul colorari diversis coloribus. Propter hoc, si mobile debeat 
moveri ab uno extremo ad aliud per medium, sive moveatur a se sive ab 
alio, sive medium sit compossibile cum mobili sive non, necessario requi- 
ritur, ut (et?) iste motus sit in tempore et non in instanti.” 

Before considering the import of Ockham’s discussion, from 
the historical angle of his relationship to Aegidius of Rome, 
we may indicate the content of the remainder of Ockham’s dis- 
cussion. Having given his support to St. Thomas’ thesis con- 
cerning the cause of motion requiring time, Ockham faces the 
counter-argument that he has commited himself to Avempace’s 
theory that heavy bodies have a “natural velocity” determined 
with respect to pure distance, from which is subtracted .an 
“accidental retardation” due to the material resistance of the 
medium, so that the speed of natural motion in a corporeal medi- 
um is not determined by the ratio of densities, but by the differ- 
ence between the motive and resistive powers. Since this ‘law 
of motion” is incompatible with Aristotle’s basic dynamic as- 
sumptions, it would seem that Cckham, in espousing St. 
Thomas’ argument, had committed himself to Avempace’s theo- 
ry. This, however, Ockham denies, holding that St. Thomas’ 
thesis does not entail Avempace’s dynamic theory (as St. 
Thomas himself seemed to assume), and that the dynamic theo- 
ry of Aristotle and Averroes does not entail the denial of the 





20. Cf. Qu. in libr. Phys., Qu. 89 (ms. cit. fol. 47v): “Contra: Sola distantia 
terminorum, in quibus mobile non potest simul esse, sufficit ad hoc quod motus 
sit successivus et in tempore; igitur etc. ... Praeterea: Si esset aeque possibile 
grave et medium esse simul, sicut accidens et suum subiectum sunt simul, adhuc 
grave moveretur successive; et tamen non propter spissitudinem vel subtilitatem 
medii, quia medium spissum dicitur magis resistere quam subtile quia cum maiori 
virtute dividi dicitur unum quam aliud, et eadem est causa quare idem mobile 
velocius movetur in uno medio quam in alio, quia facilius dividitur unum medium 
quam aliud. Sed si grave et medium, secundum omnes partes eius, possent simul 
existere sicut accidens et subiectum, tunc grave nullo modo divideret medium nec 
penetraret, et tamen tunc moveretur successive.” 
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kinematic principle which St. Thomas had enunciated. Ockham 
raises this question, immediately after his critique of Aegi- 
dius’ arguments, in this form: 


Sed contra ista dicitur esse Commentator, primo, quia reprobat Avempace 
propter hoc quod ponit duplex tempus requisitum ad motum, sive unum 
naturale propter distantiam terminorum, et aliud propter resistentiam medii. 
Sed hoc idem poni:ur in praedicta declaratione; quia ponitur quod si solum 
termini distarent, adhuc motus gravium esset in tempore; et manifestum 
est quod tempus requiritur propter resistentiam medii, secundum Philo- 
sophum et Commentatorem hic; ergo ista opinio coincidit cum opinione 
Avempace, quam reprobat Commentator, dicens: “Ft si hoc quod dicit 
Avempace concedatur, tunc erit demonstratio Aristotelis falsa, quoniam 
si proportio subtilitatis medii ad subtilitatem alterius medii est ‘sicut 
proportio tarditatis accidentis moto in altero eorum ad tarditatem acci- 
dentem ei in altero, non sicut proportio ipsius motus, non sequitur ut 
illud quod movetur in vacuo movetur in instanti, quoniam tunc non aufer 
retur ab eo nisi tarditas quae accidit ei propter medium, et remanet ei 
motus naturalis, et omnis motus est in tempore; ergo illud quo movetur 
in vacuo movetur in tempore necessario et motu divisibili, et nullum sequi- 
tur indivisibile (/ impossibile).” Ex isto patet quod de imecntione Com- 
mentatoris est, quod motus talis non est in tempore propter solam dis- 
tantiam terminorum, et quod tarditas motus non est accidentaliter a resis- 
tentia medii. 74 


After adding four other arguments to the same effect, each 
one backed by a quotation from Averroes, Ockham, in his re- 
sponse to this first and principal argument, expresses his own 
conviction that St. Thomas’ thesis is compatible with Averroes’ 
position, and it does not entail the dynamic theory of Avempace. 


Ad primum istorum dicendum est quod Commentator non .reprobat Avem- 
pace propter hoc quod ponit quod sola distantia terminorum sufficeret 
ad hoc quod motus rectus esset in tempore, sed reprobat eum in hoc quod 
ponit quod quodlibet grave et leve habet unum motum naturalem, cui motui 
tamquam rei distinctae additur una tarditas accidentalis ex resistentia 
medii, quae tarditas sit alia res ab ipso motu naturali, per modum yuo 
una linea distincta additur aliae lineae distinctae. Et contra istum in- 
tellectum procedit argumentum Commentatoris; -quia tunc proportio temporis 
ad tempus non esset secundum proportionem subtilitatis medii ad sub- 
.tilitatera, nec secundum proportionem impedientis ad impediens. ~ 


Ockham then gives a long argument to demonstrate the incom- 
patibility of Avempace’s “law of motion” with that of Aristotle. 





21. Ms. Merton Coll. 293, fol. 98rB; the quotation from Averroes, from his 
commentary on Text 71, is the one translated ante, where the source is indicated 
in Note 7. ; 


22. Ms. cit. fol. 98vA. 
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The argument rests on the mathematical truth that if equal 
quantities are subtracted from two unequal quantities, the latter 
will not retain their original proportion. But on Avempace’s 
theory, if one heavy body had twice the “natural velocity” of 
the other, as determined by motion in vacuo, then, if the two 
bodies moved in media of equal density, so that equal degrees 
of velocity would be subtracted from their‘“natural velocities,” 
the body supposed to be of twice the motive power of the other, 
would not overcome the same resistance twice as fast. But Ock- 
ham accepts the basic conception of motive power, upheld by 
Aristotle and Averroes as capacity to overcome material re- 
sistance, measured by the time required to do so; thus, although 
he defends St. Thomas’ thesis that local motion is temporal 
because the medium is extended, he denies that this kinematic 
definition of what motion is, constitutes a definition and 
measure of force. He concludes his argument as follows, with 
a clarification of the meanings of resistance, and with the con- 
clusion that if the word vacuum is taken in its strict sense, 
motion in vacuo is a formal impossibility. 

Et ita expresse patet quod Commentator improbat Avempace quia ponit 
quod tarditas ex resistentia medii est alia res distincta addita motui na- 
turali; quod ego non pono, ideo ratio sua contra. me non est quia ego pono 
simul cum hoc. quod mobile posset moveri in tempore quantumcumque 
medium non resisteret positive. Sed compateretur secum quod quando 
est impediens medium, quod tunc eadem est proportio (impedientis ad) 
impediens qualis est temporis ad tempus et motus ad motum, et e con- 
trario. Unde Commentator non improbat Avempace ex hoc quod ponit quod 
motus posset esse in tempore propter distantiam terminorum sicut isti 
false sibi imponunt, quia nec aliquod tale verbum recitat de eo. 


Propter intentionem autem Commentatoris est sciendum, quod resistentia 
dupliciter accipitur; uno modo pro renisu et reactione, et talis resistentia 
numquam est sine violentia resistentis, quando vincitur. Sed loquendo 
de motu locali, semper tale resistens, si vincatur, movetur violenter; 
sicut patet quando aliquod corpus penetrat terram vel vadit contra aquam 
currentem vel contra motum aeris. Aliter accipitur resistentia magis im- 
proprie, et quasi negative, scilicet pro incompossibilitate alicuius vel 
aliquorum (ad) aliquid; sicut non esset possibile quod lapis esset simul 
cum aere ita quod per adventum lapidis non oporteret aerem expelli. Sed 
si idem locus, retinens aerem, posset simul recipere lapidem, tunc aer 
non resisteret lapidem primo modo accipiendo resistentiam, quia non opor 
teret aerem moveri ad motum lapidis. Tamen accipiendo resistens secundo 
modo, sic aer resistit lapidi; quod non est aliud quam dicere quod lapis 
non potest simul esse cum diversis partibus aeris sibi aequalibus. 


Primo modo accipiendo resistentiam et resistens, semper vel frequenter 
de facto, quando aliquod movetur motu recto, est ibi resistentia medii, 
vel esse potest quando medium quiescit; tamen si esset possibile duo 
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corpora esse simul, non oporteret ponere. talem resistentiam. Sed secunda 
resistentia semper requiritur, quia impossibile esset motum localem rectum 
incipere (Ms. Assisi: esse in tempore), nisi medium isto modo resisteret; 
hoc est, nisi medium esset quantum habens partes equales mobili in quibus 
non posset mobile simul esse. Et isto modo accipit Commentator frequenter 
medium et resistens. 


Sed tale medium et resistens non potest esse in vacuo; quia secundum 
intentionem Philosophi, vacuum ponitur esse illud in quo nulla est dis- 
tinctio realis, et per consequens non est ibi in quo realiter deberet esse 
prius mobile et postea in alio. Et propter hoc, nullo modo motus in vacuo 
pesset esse in tempore, cum non sit habens partes realiter distinctas, 
quod tamen requiritur ad motum localem qui oportet esse in tempore. 


Et per ista patet evidenter ad primam anctoritatem, quod tarditas ex 
‘esistentia medii, sive accipiatur resistentia uno modo sive alio mode, 
10n est res addita motui, sicut imaginabatur Avempace.7* 


Ockham’s discussion and resolution of the controversy be- 
tween Averroes and Avempace, as exhibited in the above ex- 
cerpts, is of great theoretical interest in relation of the de- 
velopment of modern mechanics. For Ockham introduces the 
distinction, fundamental to our mechanics, between the con- 
dition of “being in motion,” and the condition of “being moved” 


in the sense of being acted upon by a force. The kinematic 
problem is clearly distinguished from the dynamic one. Avem- 
pace had seen that motion is kinematically defined as traversal 
of extended magnitude in time, irrespective of material re- 
sistance; but he had construed this kinematic analysis of 





23. Ms. Merton Coll. 293, fols. 98vB - 99rA. The same distinctions are given, 
but less clearly, in the Qu. in libros Physicorum, Qu. 89, ms. cit. fol. 47v. The 
problem of vacuum, and of motion in it, is treated by Ockham in Quodlibet I, Qu. 6 
(ed. Strasbourg 1491). He there distinguishes between vacuum in its strict sense, 
which is purely negative, and what may be called a spatium - i.e., a three di- 
mensional continuum having really distinct parts, but devoid of substantial or 
qualitative form. It is this spatium, or pure magnitude separate in essence and 
being from substance and quality, yet having really distinct quantitative parts, 
which Aegidius, according to Ockham, posits; and Ockham’s argument against 
Aegidius turns on the fact that since Aegidius concedes such a real spatium, he 
is unfaithful to his own principle in not conceding that motion in such a spatium 
would be successive and temporal. Ockham himself does not concede such a 
separate spatium (and apparently St. Thomas does not concede it either - cf. his 
Exp. in libr. Phys. Arist., IV, lect. 10-11). But Ockham insists that it is the spatial 
or quantitative extension of the corporeal medium, essential to the existence of 
material substance, rather than‘ its qualitative condition, that is essential to the 
possibility of motion. Space, for Ockham, is the generalized property of all ex- 
tensive continua which are real - but this property is generalized, without being 
hypostatized as an absolute separable accident. 
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motion as equivalent to a definition and measure of motive 
power or force. Averroes had clung to what is essentially a 
sound conception of force or motive power, as that which does 
work on materially resistant body; but he had assumed that 
motion under the action of no forces is impossible. Ockham was 
the first to separate what was true in the positions of these two 
‘Arabian philosophers, from what was erroneous, and to combine 
the sound kinematic insight of Avempace and St. Thomas, with 
the sound dynamic principle of Aristotle and Averroes. After 
Ockham, the discovery of the principle of inertia, and of the 
definition of force as what determines change in the condition 
of motion, rather than continuation of the same condition of 
motion, became philosophically possible. The first fruits of 
this contribution of Ockham’s were gathered soon after he left 
Oxford, by Thomas Bradwardine and his “Mertonian” pupils, 
who developed kinematics independently of the dynamic 
question of the causes of motion, and provided the mathemati- 
cal patterns, expressing the “how” of natugal motions, to which 
Buridan and his “Parisian” disciples gave a new dynamical 
interpretation that prepared the way for modern mechanics. 
This aspect of Ockham’s independently critical treatment of 
the problem of motion, involved in the text we have been con- 
sidering, constitutes a still unwritten chapter in the history 
of mediaeval physics; but it belongs to another story, reaching 
far beyond our immediate problem of Ockham's relationship 
to Aegidius of Rome. To this question we may now return. 


IV 


In his presentation and criticism of the arguments of Aegi- 
dius of Rome, Ockham takes ample pains to allow his adver- 
sary to speak for himself, through quoting almost all of the 
part of Aegidius’ commentary devoted to the question at issue. 
As far as the merits and force of Aegidius’ arguments, and of 
Ockham’s criticism, are concerned, little need be said. If 
Thomas Aquinas showed some slight impatience toward the 
abstruse reasonings of Averroes, dismissing them as “frivo- 
lous,” William of Ockham may be excused for his lack of mercy 
toward the dialectical fog raised by Aegidius in arguing the 
same question. The clarity and literal accuracy of Ockham’s 
language, and the conclusive force of his logic, came like a 
breath of fresh air into the atmosphere of late 13th and early 
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14th century scholasticism, overburdened as it had become 
with verbal intricacies verging on nonsense. The language of 
St. Thomas, conceived in a simpler age and in a simpler spirit, 
was no longer adequate to penetrate the maze of distinctions 
and dialectical obscurities developed by his successors. Ock- 
ham’s language, as literal and unequivocal as anythirg short of 
mathematics itself could be, served in its own way to restore 
the simpler and clearer philosophic vision which the dialectic 
of Aegidius, of Henry of Ghent and Godfrey of Fontaines, or of 
Duns Scotus and his pupils, had deadened and obscured. The 
texts which we have quoted speak for themselves; what Ock- 
ham has to say, makes sense. 


The historical interest of Ockham’s criticism of Aegidius 
lies in one fact: it identifies Aegidius of Rome as advocate 
of the theory of separate quantity which Ockham attacks so 
strenuously and repeatedly throughout his writings. The phrase 
which Ockham uses to describe the position he opposes, is 
always the same: Secundum eos quantitas est forma media inter 
substantiam et qualitatem. Taken by itself, this description 
seems applicable to the position of St. Thomas, who held that 
quantity follows on matter, and quality on form, and argued that 
since form, and what follows on it, presupposes matter, so 
quality determines matter by way of quantity. But St. Thomas 
does not press this analogical comparison to a literal theory 
treating quantity as a res absoluta distinct from the matter or 
substance which is a quantum, as if matter were itself indi- 
visible and inextended, acquiring extension only per accidens 
in the way that the human soul was held to be accidentally 
extended by reason of its presence to the body. It is in this 
literal manner, however, that Ockham repeatedly formulates 
and criticizes the doctrine which he designates by the phrase 
mentioned — quantitas est res media inter substantiam et quali- 


tatem. 4 


Now at the very beginning of his criticism of the arguments 
of Aegidius, Ockham makes this statement: “Hoc enim falsa 
est secundum principia istorum, quia ipsi ponunt quod praeter 





24. This formulation recurs constantly throughout the De sacramento altaris, 
and in a long series of Questions (23-39 in the Strasbourg edition) of his fourth 
Quodlibet. E.g., Quodl. IV, Qu. 30, refers to Ockham’s adversaries as tenentes 
quantitatem esse rem mediam inter substantiam et qualitatem. The same formulation 
occurs also in the Summa logicae, quoted ante, Note 4. 
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substantiam et qualitatem est quantitas media.” And in the 
parallel passage from his Quaestiones in libros Physicorum, 
the same phrase recurs: “Secundum eos quantitas est forma 
media inter substantiam et qualitatem.” The meaning of the 
doctrine of quantity, against which Ockham fought with such 
intensity, is to be sought, not primarily and perhaps not at all 
in the works of St. Thomas, but in the works of Aegidius of 
Rome. Ockham’s text gives us this definite and suggestive 
clue. And if we follow it up, and make more detailed compari- 
sons of the texts from Ockham and from Aegidius which treat 
the problem of quantity and matter, we find many confirmations 
of this identification of Aegidius as a principal adversary of 
William of Ockham. Thus, in Aegidius’ Theoremata de esse 
et essentia we find this statement: 


Quantitas extendit materiam et dat ei esse extensum. Ipsa ergo extensio 
materiae est quoddam esse eius quod recipit a quantitate. Debemus enim 
imaginari quod materia de se non dicit quid actu extensum, sed dicit ali- 
quod quod est in potentia ut extendatur. Sed materia actu coniuncta quanti- 
tati vere actu extenditur et habet esse extensum.* 


It is clearly this doctrine that Ockham criticizes in these 
two excerpts, from his Summulae Physicorum and De sacra- 
mento altaris. 


Sicut materia non habet partem distantem a parte ab alio sibi adveniente 
sine quo non posset habere partem distantem a parte, ita nec est extensa 
per talem rem; sed sicut distantia unius partis materiae ab alia non est 
aliqua res absoluta ab illis partibus, ita nec extensio, nec quantitas seu 
dimensiones sunt aliae res. 76 


Item, omne quantum est extensum, sed nihil est extensum nisi una pars 
distet ab alia et sit extra aliam; non enim ad extensionem sufficit prae- 
sentia rei alicui quanto; tunc enim anima intellectiva,esset quanta, cum 
coexistat et sit praesens toti corpori et cuilibet parti eius.?7 





25. Aegidii Romani Theoremata de esse et essentia, ed. E. Hocedez, (Louvain 
1930), p. 93. 


26. Ockham, Summulae in libros Physicorum I, cap. 19 (ed. Rome 1637, pp. 23- 
24). 


27. De sacramento altaris, ed. T.B. Birch, p. 340. In this work, as well as in 
the series of Questions in Ockham’s fourth Quodlibet, Ockham argues against two 
other theses of the moderni, which turn out to be theses of Aegidius. One of these 
is the thesis that material substances are not per se in place, circumscriptive, but 
acquire occupation of place by reason of the inherence in them of quantity; the 
other thesis is that rarefaction and condensation are not explained by local motion 
of the parts of the material substance rarefied or condensed, but by acquisition or 
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The theory of a forma totius, criticized by Ockham in his 
Summulae Physicorum |, ch. 25, and which has been taken as 
something originated by Walter Burley, is definitely the theory 
of Aegidius. Possibly Aegidius did not originate the term, but - 
he was the first to give it the special significance and wide 
currency which it had in the early 14th century.* Finally, we 
may again mention the formulation of the “real distinction” as 
one between duae res, which Hocedez indicates is peculiarly 
characteristic of Aegidius of Rome. But Ockham, in all of his 
arguments against a real distinction, whether between essence 
and existence, or between Socrates and Socrates’ humanity, 
or between that which is extended and its extension, invariably 
formulates the doctrine as a distinction between res and res, 
and it is in this form that he attacks it. 7 


When we add these scattered indications together, guided by 
the clue which Ockham furnishes in his commentary on Text 71 
of Physics IV, the figure of Aegidius Romanus emerges more 
and more convincingly as a primary adversary against whose 
teachings Ockham wielded his critical pen. During the early 
part of the 14th century the influence and reputation of Aegidi- 
us were at a peak, especially in the more conservative aca- 
demic circles. Able as a teacher, prolific as a writer, respected 
and honored for his upright character and solid learning, he 
was the incarnation of routine scholasticism - the successful 
second rate mind, normally in control of established insti- 
tutions of learning. In contrast to St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
and Ockham, whose writings can still be exciting to the modern 





loss of an accidental entity inhering in them, called quantity. The views of Ae- 
gidius on these two issues are indicated by Anneliese Maier, “Die Vorlaufer Gali- 
leis im 14. Jahrhundert,” pp. 29-41, who points out the marked differences between 
Aegidius’ theory of quantity, and the theories of his predecessors. 


28. Cf. Aegidius’ Theoremata de esse et essentia, ed. cit. pp. 39-46 and passim, 
where Aegidius gives extensive development to the notion of the forma totius. 
Concerning its attribution, or misattribution, to Walter Burley, cf. L. Baudry, in 
the article cited supra Note 2. The ascription of this conception of forma totius to 
Burley is found, without indication of source or evidence, in George Sarton’s 
“Introduction to the History of Science,” Vol. III, Part 1, p. 564; here Burley is 
credited with having created new entities, including privatio and the forma totius. 


29. Cf. E. Hocedez, op. cit., pp. 52-57, on Aegidius’ “reification” of the real 
distinction. Ockham’s criticism of the distinction between essence and existence, 
formulated in terms of duae res, can be found in the Summa logicae Ill, Il, cap. 27, 
from which we have quoted a few lines, supra, Note 3. 
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reader, the tomes of Aegidius are impressively tedious and 
uninspired. But who reads Christian Wolff, or the other eminent 
professors of philosophy who were the great authorities of their 
time? Yet Kant read him, and if we wish to understand Kant 
we should read him too. The first rate thinkers of the past have 
developed their new insights and powerful doctrines, as a 
general rule, in consequence of their disgust with the commonly 
accepted ideas of their time. But the spokesmen for such 
commonly accepted ideas - for the communis opinio modemor- 
um — are not the great thinkers whose works still find readers. 
They are men of ability, industry, and solid character, who 
have achieved well earned success in an established field - 
men like Aegidius of Rome, who was made official doctor of 
his religious Order, in his own lifetime. 


Ockham’s philosophy was developed, with critical fervor and 
in a spirit of protest, as the reaction of a brilliant and passion- 
ately logical mind to the second rate scholasticism which had 
become established in the universities during the late 13th and 
14th centuries. His criticisms are rarely directed against the 
“ancients,” and where they bear on teachings of Duns Scotus 
they come nearer to being interpretations or discussions of 
doctrine, than critical attacks. Ockham’s unnamed adversary, 
for whom he has little sympathy and less respect, is the com- 
munis opinio modernorum. And in the years when he was a 
student at Oxford, coming mostly before 1320, there was per- 
haps no more eminent or authoritative representative of the 
communis opinio modernorum than Aegidius of Rome. His quali- 
fications to fill the place of Ockham’s “adversary”, as a fore- 
most representative of the body of doctrine which Ockham 
deplored as a modern corruption of the philosophic heritage 
of the ancients, are perhaps worth. examining in more detail. 


ERNEST A. MOODY 


Columbia University, 
New York, New York, 
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A RECENT PRESENTATION OF OCKHAM’S PHILOSOPHY 
fA: Wulf’s /istoire de la Philosophie Médiévale belongs to the standard 


histories of medieval philosophy. More personal than Geyer’s work, Die 

Patristische und Scholastische Zeit, it runs the risk of being more 
subjective as well. Whilst Geyer carefully collects the results of the latest 
studies in the particular fields, De Wulf apparently aims at a more rounded 
picture of the philosophers under consideration. In such a synthesis, how- 
ever, there is a greater danger of being led by preconceived ideas or the 
consistency of an imaginary system and in consequence arriving at a sub- 
jective interpretation. We still believe that history should first ascertain 
facts, and it should attempt to reconstruct a “system”, if there is any, 
only after a thorough acquaintance with the sources. We also believe that 
history should be absolutely impartial. We do not deny that history has also 
the task of judging; but its judgment must be guided by something more 
important and more objective than the personal convictions of the historian. 
And above all, the historian should with due regard to human frailty always 
be ready to understand the thought of a philosopher in the better and more 
intelligible sense, whenever his statements permit it. Scotus promulgated 
this golden rule of interpretating texts and judging about them when he said: 
Ex dictis eorum volo rationabiliorem intellectum accipere quem possum 
(Ox. I, d.-8, q. 5, n. 8). We are convinced and intend to prove that such 
sound rules of historical research have not been observed in De Wuif’s 
treatment of the philosophy of Ockham. 


We were reluctant at first to make an issue of this, especially since the 
man whose work we were to criticize, is justly regarded a pioneer in the 
field of the history of medieval philosophy. We were even more hesitant 
of censuring his work on learning of the death of this great historian. But 
can we strictly adhere to the rule of charity, De mortuis nil nisi bene, if a 
dead man’s work still lives and perpetuates what are clearly errors and 
misunderstandings manifest to those who went through the tedious labor 
of checking his work against the historical facts? We believe, we can 
adhere to the rule, if we separate the person from his work, and avoid 
setting one personal conviction against the other. With this understanding, 
we shall in spite of our original hesitation undertake, at the request of 
several friends, an objective criticism of De Wulf’s presentation of Ock- 
ham’s philosophy. And while we shall have to point out almost incredible 
errors, still it is only these errors we wish to expose, not the man, whom 
we admire and to whom we are indebted. For that reason we shall not refer 
to De Wulf in the following pages, but only to the Histoire. Our criterion 
will be the evidence of the texts. 


Ockham’s philosophy is treated on pp. 27-51 of the third volume of the 
Histoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, published in 1947. We shall read one 
paragraph after another, indicating each by its number in the Histoire and 
then shall offer our comment. 


Nr. 377 deals with the life of Ockham and his works. This part, as is 
acknowledged, was rewritten partly by making use of our own research. 
There is one sentence, however, which in the face of the sources is hardly 
admissable. 
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Quand Louis de Baviére voulut légitimer le marriage adulterin de son fils, con- 
trairement aux lois de l’Eglise, Guillaume défendit l’omnipotence de |’Etat en 
matiére politique (p. 29). 

It will be very difficult or rather impossible to prove this sweeping 
statement on the basis of Ockham’s text itself in the work that he has 
written about this matrimonial cause. We shall refer to it in the edition 
of H.S. Offler (Guillelmi de Ockham, Opera Politica, Manchester 1940). 
Ockham discusses this individual case under the assumption that the 
marriage under question is not valid (cfr. p. 281, 24-27) - an assumption 
which was later confirmed by the Church in 1349. He further maintains 
that the emperor has no jurisdiction as to the purely spiritual and sacra- 
mental character of a marriage case. 


In specie autem de sacramento matrimonii.... dicitur quod ad imperatorem in- 
quantum solummodo imperator, eo quod pluries existit infidelis, causa matrimonialis 
quantum ad illa quae specialiter ultra legem naturae et ius gentium et leges civiles 
sunt in scripturis sacris prohibita vel praecepta, minime spectant (p. 282-283, n. 30- 
2); cfr. almost the same words a little further, p. 283, 9-13). 


Matrimonial cases amongst infidels have to be decided by the Emperor as 
successor of the old Roman emperors. For the rest, Ockham seems to admit 
that the Emperor has the right to interfere, though Ockham is not fully 
decided in his answers, since he is constantly giving alternatives. In any 
case, Ockham declares that the marriage under question can be declared to 
be annulled by the emperor, since it is proven that no true marriage exists, 
The emperor can do this either because he has this power as successor of 
the Roman emperors, or because he has the right to use epikeia (p. 282, 1), 
owing to urgent necessity and the impossibility of recourse to the Pope. 


This is all that remains of the alleged omnipotence of the state according 
to Ockham. 


In the same number on p. 30 we read: “Dans la seconde partie de sa 
carriere, Guillaume mene campagne contre le Pape, dont il conteste les 
droits temporels et la suprématie politique.” It is true that Ockham has 
denied the political supremacy of the Foo, which, after all, is correct 
teaching. However, Ockham has never denied the temporal rights of the 
Pope, on the contrary, he believes that a Pope, by the fact that he is 
instituted the Supreme Pontiff, is free and subject to no secular juris- 
diction (cfr. Dialogus, pars III, tract. I, lib. 1, c. 17; and Octo quaestio- 
NES..., q. 3, c. 3; ed. Sikes, p. 105). 


Nr. 378. We read: “Duns Scot est son principale adversaire...” (p. 30). 
The statement that Scotus was the main adversary for Ockham can be 
correctly or incorrectly construed. It is true that none of the great scho- 
lastics has been more criticized by Ockham than Scotus. One has but to 
read the Venerable Inceptor’s writings in order to find overwhelming evi- 
dence for it, so much, indeed, that a fruitful study of Ockham requires 
constant use of Scotus’s works as well. However, if the statement means 
that Ockham is always in opposition to Scotus, it is definitely exaggerated. 
Ockham admires Scotus and he has learned much from him, inspite of his 
differences. We could say that Ockham has developed his own philosophy 
and theology in constant critical discussion with Scotus. He has performed 
a true “crisis”, a discrimination, discarding many Scotistic doctrines, but 
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also retaining an equal if not a greater number of them. 


In this connection we would like to expose the peculiar manner in which 
the Histoire distorts quotations from Ockham’s works. We read on p. 32: 


Réalisme outré.., réalisme modere... et surtout formalisme des scotistes.... sont 
tour 4 tour déclarés absurdes, remplis de contradictions, impensables: falsa; ab- 
surda, irrationalis (Logica, I, c. 16). 


Here we have an express reference to the sixteenth chapter of the first part 
of Ockham’s Summa Logicae. In this chapter Ockham only rejects the formal 
distinction of Scotus in regard to the problem of universals. The only text 
which substantiates one third of the alleged quotation is this: “Sed haec 
opinio videtur esse irrationabilis.” We suspect that the rest was taken from 
Ockham’s criticism in the Ordinatio, but, to be sure, not of Scotus, but of 
the others, for in d. 2, q. 6 where Ockham criticizes Scotus by naming him 
neither the term “absurd”, nor “irrational” occurs. In fact, it does not even 
occur in the chapter of the Summa Logicae quoted by the Histoire; for the 
fides codicum testifies that instead of irrationalis or rather irrationabilis 
Ockham wrote: omnino improbabilis. 


In Nr. 379. On pp. 31-32 we are informed about the terrible individualism 
and pluralism of the Venerable Inceptor. We read: 


Individualisme et pluralisme renforcés: telle est- la thése fondamentale et elle 
est €noncée a satiété. Tout étre est individuel par tout ce qu’il est. Etant d’une 
piéce, farouchement isolé, et réellement distinct de tout autre, il ne contient rien 
qui soit sembiable ou commun entre lui et quelque autre individu. L’universel 
n’existe donc & aucun titre dans la nature. 


The last sentence is unquestionably true for Ockham, and that is about all. 
However, it is definitely not true that, according to Ockham, an individual 
does not contain anything that is similar or common with another individual. 
Unfortunately the wording of the Histoire is equivocal. We can hardly believe 
that “common” means here something which is identically the same in two 
individuals. For such a universality has been denied by everyone of the 
classical scholastics. “Common” can also hardly mean, something which 
is not individual in a concrete existing being; for it is just this commonness 
which is resented by Thomists in the solution of Scotus formal distinction 
between the common nature and the individual difference. The Thomists, 
too, defend the thesis that everything in an individual is individual, even 
if they prefer to say, individualized. But that which is individualized is 
individual. Hence “common” can mean only “similar”. Therefore, the 
assertion of the Histoire will only apply to Ockham, if and only if, he 
denied similarity between the individuals. Only then could we speak of an 
isolationism. Unfortunately the facts, that is the texts of Ockham, clearly 


affirm what the Histoire denies. How else, could Ockham write (Reportatio 
Ill, q. 9, Q): 


«suno modo accipitur [univocum] pro conceptu communi aliquibus habentibus 
perfectam similitudinem in omnibus essentialibus sine omni dissimilitudine, ita 
quod hoc sit verum tam in substantialibus quam in accidentalibus, sic quod in 
forma accidentali non est reperire quod est dissimile cuilibet formae in alia forma 
accidentali..... Et sic accipiendo univocum, conceptus solus speciei specialissimae 
est univocus, quia in individuis eiusdem speciei non est reperire aliquid alterius 
rationis in uno et alio. 
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It is true, as the Histoire maintains, that in Ockham’s system there is 
no place for an Aristotelian or Thomistic abstraction; the reason, however, 
is not this isolationism, but the denial of any principle of individuation 


which is according to Ockham “vide de sens”, as the Histoire correctly 
states. 


Passing over a few lines of equally dubitable correctness, we read: 


Il n’est de distinction possible que la distinction reelle, car la distinction de 
raison (virtuelle) et la distinction formelle sont des vains artifices n’ayant pas 
plus de valeur que le réalisme thomiste ou scotiste dont elles sont fonction. 


We wonder why Ockham can say just the opposite (Quodl. I, q. 3): ... quia 
omnis distinctio vel est formalis vel realis vel rationis. And furthermore, 
if this statement of the Histoire were correct, it is hard to understand, why 
Ockham, even in one of his latest works, can speak of a formal distinction 
and explain it in the sense of Scotus’ formal non-identity? In the Summa 
Logicae, part Il, c. 2, Ockham says: 


Non est aliud dicere, quod essentia et tres Personae distinguuntur formaliter 


secundum unum intellectum, nisi quod essentia est tres personae et persona non 
est tres personae... 


In fact, Ockham has always admitted the formal distinction in its negative 


wording (and probably more scotistic meaning), but only in God, not in 
creatures. 


After a few lines of fairly correct statements we are stopped short by a 
uite inaccurate exposition of Ockham’s doctrine on the categories. We read 


p- 33): 


«sles accidents “absoluts” ne sont pas distincts de la subsiance, et se reduisent 
a des concepts répondant a des aspects de cette substance. 


In other words = another confirming text will be given a little later - accor- 
ding to the Histoire Ockham maintains that the only things (res) in this 
world are substances or the parts of substances, viz. matter and form; all 
accidents are reduced to concepts. We have not the slightest idea, on which 
text in Ockham’s collected works this statement is, or possibly could be, 
based. It is true that, according to Ockham’s clearly favored and often 
defended theory, quantity is not an entity distinct from substance or quality; 
quantity is only a mode of being of material substances or corporeal quali- 
ties, for it is their mode of having parts outside parts. However, and this 
was apparently overlooked by the Histoire, a material substance can exist 
without the mode of having parts outside parts, as the body of Christ does 
in the Holy Eucharist; hence to say: “Des lors, comme pour Descartes, 
l’étendue se confond avec l’essence du corps,” is incorrect. For actual 
extension has nothing to do with the “essence” of a body or material 
substance, since it can be absent, as in the case of the body of Christ 
existing in non-quantitative manner in the Holy Eucharist. But still for 
another reason the identification ot extension with the essence of bodies 
is incorrect, since corporeal qualities.are quantitative in the same manner 


that bodies are. 


But what about quality? According to the sweeping statement mentioned 
before, the absolute accidents, hence also the qualities, are not real entities 
distinct from their substance. This the Histoire even expressly maintains: 
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“A leur tour les qualités corporelles se confondent avec la substance” 
(p. 33). In other words, according to the Histoire, Ockham teaches that 
corporeal qualities are the same as substance and they are only different 
aspects of substance in the same manner as quantity is. This is expressly 
stated as regards all the four species of qualities distinguished by the 
scholastics: “Aucun des quatre types de qualités reconnues par les sco- 
lasticques (a la suite d’Aristote) ne trouve grace devant le franciscain” 
(p. 33). If only Ockham’s most explicit words, time and again reiterated, 
would have found grace before the Histoire. However, in this case, we can 
even quote the Histoire against itself. A few lines further the Summa Logi- 
cae is quoted to the effect that relation is not a distinct entity from 
substance and quality - which is correct; but we are surprised to read 
here: Praeter res absolutas, scilicet substantias et qualitates, nulla res 
est imaginabilis (Sum. totius log., 1* p., c. 49) (p. 34). Thus the Histoire 
quotes a text against its own statement. There is no text to be found in 
Ockham’s works where he has ever denied that certain qualities, though 
not all, are distinct entities (res) and are not identical in any way with 
substance. For further evidence we shall quote the following text from the 
same work quoted by the Histoire (c. 49). 


Sunt autem quaedam in genere qualitatis, quae important res distinctas a sub- 
stantia, ita quod illa res non est substantia, sicut sunt albedo et nigredo, color, 
scientia, lux et huiusmodi. Quaedam autem sunt, quae alias res a praedictis quali- 
tatibus et substantia non important, cuiusmodi sunt figura, curvitas, rectitudo, 
densitas, raritas et huiusmodi. 


This text also proves the futility of the restriction quoted, strangely enough 
- from a non authentic work. 


Ont seules une réalité propre autre que la substance les qualités qui sont af- 
franchies de liens avec |’étendue, 4 savoir les actes conscients: visio, intellectio, 
dilectio et omnes actus anime cognitivi et appetitivi sunt qualitates reales in 
anima. Tractatus de principiis theologiae, p. 120. 


What is most amazing is, that at the bottom of the same page this exclusive 
statement of the Histoire is falsified even by the Tractatus. For there we 
read: Ideo gravitas, levitas, color, sapor et huiusmodi....sunt res inher- 


entes (p. 120s): 


Nr. 380 deals with Ockham’s Psychology. This part again, is a strange 
mixture of truth and fiction. We noticed with satisfaction that the explanation 
of Ockham’s doctrine on intuitive and abstractive cognition (pp. 34s) is 
fairly correct. Certain serious misunderstandings of the intuitive cognition 
of non-existents do not reappear in the Histoire. The only critical obser 
vation we wish to make here is that we have not found any evidence in the 
texts of Ockham to show that he limits abstractive cognition to intellective 
cognition alone. On the contrary in Ordinatio (prol. q.1, TT) Ockham equates 
phantasia with notitia abstratiya. 


Likewise the short account of Ockham’s theory of signification is fairly 
correct, except for two probably minor misunderstandings. First, the Histoire 
maintains that Ockham’s term for the function of signification is notare; 
we have no evidence for that. On the same page (36) connotare and “cons 
signifier” seem to be brought into a similar relation. In Ockham’s language 
it would be more appropriate to call the significative function of the syn- 
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categoremata like “Every”, “and” etc. co-signification, because such terms 
signify only in connection with categorematic terms. The categorematic 
terms are to be subdistinguished into absolute and connotative terms. 
Connotative terms have signification and no co-signification since they 
signify an object or usually individuals. “White” is for instance a connota- 
tive term, since it directly signifies an individual that has whiteness. 
“Whiteness”, however, is an absolute term and not a connotative term, and 
so is “intellection” according to Ockham, which, however the Histoire, 
unfortunately uses as an example of connotative term. We hope that it is 
only a misprint, since it should be “intellectus”. In fact, according to Ock- 
ham “intellectus” is a connotative term which signifies directly the soul 
and indirectly an intellection. : 


If after these misunderstandings we continue to read the Histoire, we 
find ourselves in a swamp of confusion and ignorance of Ockham’s technical 
language. We read (p. 36): 


Or, tandis que les termes du language et de |’écriture ont avec le réel signifié 
un rapport de signification conventionelle (suppositio materialis), le terme qui 
désigne un individu (suppositio personalis) et le terme abstrait (suppositio simplex) 
sont liés de facon naturelle aux objects pensés. 


Let us try somehow to disentangle this confusion of suppositio, impositio 
and intentio. We have given a complete explanation of these terms and 
connected theories in the Franciscan Studies (VI, 1946, 143 ss, 261 ss) and 
hence will only explain what the terms mean. A term has personal suppo- 


sition when it is used in a proposition = this applies to simple and material 
supposition as well - and signifies its object; it does not matter, whether 
the term is a concept or an intention of the mind, or a spoken or a written 
word. When we use the term “word” as predicate in a proposition it signifies 
every word and has personal supposition. The spoken or written word “man” 
was instituted at will (ad placitum) to signify individual men; when it is 
used in this significative function, it has personal supposition. Furthermore, 
the term “man” is instituted by human beings in order to signify real objects 
which are not words or concepts, in a word, which are not signs; for that 
reason the word “man” is called a name of first imposition. On the other 
hand, the term “word” is instituted to signify words, like “man”, “noun” 
etc., hence it signifies objects which are signs instituted at will. The term 
“word” is a sign of a sign, and for this reason is a word of second impo- 
sition. Ockham also distinguished first and second intention, only making 
now the distinction between intentions of the mind and intentions of the 
mind which signify intentions which in turn signify objects outside the 
mind. Every concept and every spoken and written word, when used in its 
original signification, which is natural in the case of concepts and arbitrary 
in the case of words, has personal supposition. When not used in its signifi- 
cative function it may represent either the intention as such or the material 
word, be it spoken or written. In the first case the term has simple suppo- 
sition regardless of whetber it is a first or second intention that is repre- 
sented. When the term represents the material spoken or written word whether 
it be of first or second imposition, it has material supposition. It is some- 
what ironical to find the Histoire attributing to Ockham the very idea of 
simple supposition that he so often rejected namely that in simple suppo- 
sition the term supposits for its abstract signified object, for instance that 
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“man” supposits for “humanity” or “white” for “whiteness”. Ockham writes: 


Ex quo sequitur quod falsum est quod aliqui ignorantes dicunt, quod concretum a 
parte praedicati supponit pro forma, videlicet quod in illa: Sortes est albus, ly 
“albus” supponit pro albedine. Summa Logicae, p. I, c. 63. 


A similar confusion of various theories is found on the following pages 
(p. 37-39). They deal with the nature and the value of universals. The 
Histoire asks: “Les signes sont-ils en rapport avec les etres qu’ils signifi- 
ent et quel est ce rapport?” A distinction is required, we are told. The acts 
of sensation or of intellective intuitive cognition bring us in direct contact 
with the real, with the experienced. Abstractive cognition, on the contrary, 
is but a fiction and applies only to thought objects. However, the most 
explicit texts of Ockham militate against such a distinction. For instance: 


Idem totaliter et sub eadem ratione a parte obiecti est obiectum intuitivae et 
abstractivae notitiae ... Ordinatio, prol. q. 1, CC. 


It is not difficult to indicate the cause of this misunderstanding. The 
Histoire fails to do what Hochstetter has masterly done, namely to dis- 
tinguish between two theories of Ockham in regard to the nature of concepts. 
According to the first theory which was later completely abandoned, the 
concept or universal is a fictum, that is a mental picture which exists only 
as thought object or has an “esse objectivum”, since it is not a reality or 
a thing, but only a thought, or more exactly, the object of a thought. The 
term “ideal” being would probably apply to this “esse objectivum”, since 
it is constituted by an act of thinking. Unfortunately the Histoire, inattentive 
to Ockham’s terminology, calls this fictum a figmentum. Ockham, when 
dealing with this theory, has never called the concept, for instance of man 
or of cause, a figmentum, but always a fictum. For a figmentum, as Ockham 
explains in the same context, is something which is an impossibility as 
“chimaera”, a hircocervus (stag-goat) etc. A figmentum, is of course the 
result of a fictio, and thus can be called a fictum; but not every fictum is a 
figmentum. Since a fictum is the product of mental picturing of something 
that is real or can be real, it has not the connotation of “unreal” as the 
modern word “fiction” has. Figmentum, however, has this connotation. For 
that reason, Ockham can maintain, that fictum and fictio (as the act of 
producing a fictum) are related to reality, that is, that a fictum is a concept 
which is similar to things in their subjective, that is, their real, being. Now 
let Ockham speak for himself. 

esseuniversale non est aliquid reale habens esse subjectivum nec in anima nec 
extra animam, sed tantum habet esse obiectivum in anima, et est quoddam fictum 
habens esse tale in esse obiectivo, quale habet res extra in esse subiectivo. Et 
hoc per istum modum, quod intellectus videns aliquam rem extra animam fingit con- 
similem rem in mente, ita quod si haberet virtutem productivam, sicut habet virtuiem 
fictivam, talem rem in esse subiectivo numero distinctam a priori produceret extra.... 
Illud fictum in mente ex visione alicuius rei extra esset unum exemplar. Ita enim, 
sicut domus ficta, si fingens haberet virtutem productivam realem, est exemplar 
ipsi artifici, ita illud fictum esset exemplar respectu sic fingentis... Ordinatio d. 2, 
q. 8, E. 


This certainly exposes as untenable the following lines (p. 37) of the 
Histoire. 


.-il (’universel) n’est q’une fiction forgée dans |’&ine de toutes piéces: abstractio 
quae non est nisi fictio quaedam. Pures etiquettes mentales qui servent 4 cataloguer 
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les individus réels dans les cadres génériques et spécifiques, les notions abstraits 
n’attaignent pas ces individus que par la surface et le dehors, et non par le dedans, 


All this is being said on the basis of that theory which Ockham held 
when he lectured on the Sentences, but which was gradually abandoned 
when he worked on his Ordinatio. When he wrote his Summa Logicae and 
the Quodlibeta he definitely rejected it as false. However, of this important 
development in Ockham’s teaching, the Histoire makes no mention. The 
second and truly Ockhamistic theory about the nature of concepts, namely 
that a concept or universal is the act of knowing itself, and therefore a 
quality of the mind and a real entity in the soul, because as such it is 
more similar to the object known, is only mentioned by the Histoire at the 
end of this treatment without attaching much importance to it. Hence the 
exposition of Ockham’s theory is deficient in two respects: First, too much 
emphasis is put on the theory which Ockham abandoned at an early stage 
of his career, and secondly, this theory itself is misrepresented. 


This misrepresentation is revealed in the following passage. 


Toutes attaches avec ]’extramental étant brisées, les universaux deviennent un 
materiel logique que les sciences conbinent. Tout se passe comme si les vues de 
l’esprit s’adaptaient aux individus réels, mais elles ne les atteignent pas.... 


There is no text in Ockham’s works which substantiates these lines, and, 
of course, no quotations are given. However, we would like to ask, what 
does “atteindre” really mean? As far as we are able to make out, it can 
only mean that our concepts, according to Ockham, to not “reach” the 
individuals, because they do not represent them. If this is meant, it is 
contradicted by Ockham everywhere where he deals with this topic. For, 
as we have seen before, he insists in the character of similarity between 
concepts and individual natures. For that reason, we believe that Ockham’s 
“Nominalism” or rather Conceptualism is closer, if not much the same, as 
the theory of Abaelard, which the Histoire denies, and precisely for this 
reason very far from the conceptualism of Kant with whom the Histoire 
associates Ockham. The interested reader may get more informations and 
also textual evidences from our article “The realistic conceptualism of 


Ockham,” in Traditio Vol. IV (1946). 


Setting aside all the other partially true and partially false statements 
of the Histoire, let us select only the following incorrect statement: 

La notion abstraite d’étre perd son charactére univoque (Scot) ou analogique 
(Thomas) (p. 38). 
No reference to any work of Ockham is given. In fact, no reference could be 
given, because Ockham defends the univocity of the term “being”, following 
Scotus and dissenting in an extremely mild manner from St. Thomas, for he 


admits univocity and also analogy in a certain sense. Let the texts speak 
for themselves. 


Pro univocatione [entis] nescio nisi tantum unam rationem, in cuius virtute omnes 
aliae rationes tenent, et est ista: Omnes concedunt quod aliquam notitiam incomplex- 
am habemus de Deo pro statu isto, et etiam de substantia creata materiali et im- 
materiali....... Igitur oportet necessario ponere, quod intelligendo Deum pro statu 
isto cognoscam eum in conceptu communi sibi et aliis... 


In virtute rationis praedictae tenet ratio prima Joannis [id est Scoti!] de conceptu 
dubio et certo, aliter non... Report. Ill, q. 9. 
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In the same question Ockham also explains in which sense one can speak 
of analogy. 


The scanty remarks expressing convictions more than accurate facts and 
the few lines of Ockham’s speculative psychology shall be passed over 
here. 


Nr. 381. The presentation of the Theodicee of Ockham suffers under all 
the shortcomings pointed out in our previous discussious. Only here they 
have the cumulative effect of making Ockham’s serious and important the- 
odicy simply a caricature. We have written a detailed critical review of 
this part which will appear early next year in Franziskanische Studien 
(Minster). Hence we shall single out only a few of the extremely surprising 
statements of the Histoire. 


We should not be surprised, of course, to read on p. 4] that our notions 
in regard to God and especially the notion of causality are of no help. 


«ela notion de cause est un figmentum de l’esprit. Le principe de causalité ne 

peut établir avec rigeur l’existence de Dieu, car il est difficile, sinon impossible de 
démontrer que les causes ne peuvent s’enchainer 4 |’infini, et sans point d’arrét. 
Quia difficile est vel impossibile probare contra philosophos quod non est processus 
in infinitum in causis eiusdem rationis (/ Sent., d. Il, q. 5). 
We charitably suppose that the author of the Histoire has never seen the 
context of his ‘quotation. First, because the quotation is wrong, it is to 
be found in I, d. 2, q. 10, Q. Secondly, because it has quite the opposit 
meaning in its context. For we read: 


Dico ergo quantum ad primum articulum, quod ratio probans primitatem efficientis 
est sufficiens, et est ratio omnium philosophorum. Videtur tamen, quod evidentius 
posset probari primitas efficientis per conservationem rei a sua causa quam per 
productionem, secundum quod dicit rem accipere esse immediate post non esse. 
[And now follows the text quoted by the Histoire]. Cuius ratio est, quia difficile 
est vel impossibile probare contra philosophos quod non est processus in infinitum 
in causis eiusdem rationis. 

As the reader can ascertain for himself, Ockham expressly states that the 
primacy of a first efficient cause can be proved and even demonstrated - 
the latter is clearly maintained by Ockham in one of his latest works, the 
Quaestiones super libros Physicorum. However, the worst of all is this: the 
words quoted by the Histoire do not even prove the point which it intends to 
make. In fact, an extraordinary blunder has been committed. Which scholastic 
has ever maintained that a process ad infinitum is impossible in the order of 
causae eiusdem rationis. Eiusdem rationis is dropped in the French text. 
St. Bonaventure and a few others, yes; but not St. Thomas nor Duns Scotus 
nor most of the other scholastics. How else could St. Thomas maintain that 
in the case of the generation of one man from another a process ad infinitum 
is possible? For he says: 

Unde non est impossibile quod homo generetur ab honine in infinitum. Esset autem 
impossibile, si generatio huius hominis dependeret ab hoc homine, et a corpore ele- 
mentari, et a sole, et sic in infinitum. Summa Theol. I, 47, 2, ad 7°". 


Unfortunately the immediately following lines of the Histoire are of the 
same type: 


Que si, pour éviter une regression 4 |’infini dans la série des causes, on s’ar- 


. 
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réte 4 un premier efficient, celui-ci prime sans doute tous les autres étres; mais 
pourquoi serait-il le plus parfait possible? Conclusion: l’existence de Dieu est 
objet de foi et non de démonstration. Non potest sciri evidenter quod Deus est 
(Quodl. I, 1). 

Here again, we are forced to show that the text of Ockham was not under 
stood and that a maimed text is used to prove something that Ockham has 
denied. The Histoire uses the expression “primer” which means “to surpass” 
and “to be the first”. There would be no harm in using this expression in 
the latter sense, viz. to be the first, if the Histoire had abstained -from 
adding that it is the first in regard to all other things. By this addition the 
Histoire makes a supposition which Ockham denies; for, if this first ef- 
ficient cause surpasses all other beings, it follows according to Ockham, 
that it can be but one and is also the most perfect being that is possible. 
But it is exactly this notion of God, viz. that God surpasses all other 
beings, which according to Ockham cannot be the result of any demonstration 
possible to us. In order to give the reader a clear picture of the really dis- 
torted presentation of Ockham’s teaching in the Histoire, we have to go 
into closer discussion of the text quoted from the Quodlibeta, 


In Quodlibetum |, 1 the question is asked: Whether it can be proved by 
natural reason that there is but one God. In answering this question Ockham 
gives two definitions of the term “God”. One meaning is: Deus est aliquid 
nobilius et melius omni alio a se. It is obvious and also later emphasized 
by Ockham, that that which is more noble and better than anything else, 
surpasses all other beings. A second meaning of the term “God” is this: 
Deus est illud quo nihil est melius et perfectius. This definition expresses 
that God is first only in the sense that He is not surpassed by anything 
else, but not in the sense that He surpasses everything else. After this 
Ockham gives an answer to the question according to the two different 
descriptions of God. First, he answers according to the first description of 
God. In order to enable the reader to judge for himself how inadequate the 
quotation in the Histoire is we shall quote the entire answer of Ockham and 
italicize the text selected by the Histoire; we also add in parenthesis a few 
words which are in most of the manuscripts but not in the edition used by 
the Histoire: 


Dico quod accipiendo Deum secundum primam descriptionem non potest demonstra- 
tive probari, quod tantum est unus Deus. Cuius ratio est, quia non potest evidenter 
sciri, quod Deus est (sic accipiendo Deum); ergo non potest evidenter sciri, quod 
est tantum unus Deus, sic accipiendo Deum. 


It is or rather should be obvious that Ockham’s denial of a demonstrative 
proof of God’s existence refers only to the first description of God. Ock- 
ham’s indication that he is speaking of God in the first meaning occurs 
twice in the edition used by the Histoire and even three times in the origi- 
nal form of the Quodlibeta, and thus it shows, how anxious Ockham was not 
to be misunderstood. 


Unfortunately, it did not help him. Nor did his express and absolutely 
unequivocal affirmation that God’s existence can be demonstrated, if “God” 
is taken in the meaning of the second description. And, strangely enough 
(from the viewpoint of the Histoire) the reason Ockham gives is that other- 
wise there would be a process ad infinitum. Let the text speak for himself: 
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Sciendum tamen, quod potest demonstrari Deum esse accipiendo. Deum secundo 
modo prius dicto, quia aliter esset processus in infinitum nisi esset aliquid in enti- 
bus, quo non est aliquid prius et perfectius..... 


We abstain from commenting on the rest of this Number, since it would 


lead us too far and would mostly be a matter of favorable or unfavorable 
interpretation. 


Nr. 382. Here the Histoire deals with Ockham’s Ethics and Logic. Ock- 
ham’s Ethics is still little explored and probably less understood. This is 


reflected in the scanty remarks of the Histoire which are at least exagger- 
ated. However, let us discuss a few of them. On p. 42 we read: 


Il n’y a ni bien ni mal en soi, la différence entre I’un et |’autre reposant sur un 
décret de Dieu qui eit pu renverser |’ordre existant. 
Dieu est un autocrate qui pourrait, sans tenir compte de ce qu’il y a de rationnel 


ou non dans ses volontés, provoquer chez |’homme des actes d’amour aussi bien que 
des actes de haine (II Sent. q. 19). 


According to Ockham at least one act is bad in itself, so that it can never 
be good, viz. to disobey God; and there is one act that is absolutely good, 
so that it can never be bad, viz. to obey or to love God. For the latter part 
of our statement we quote the following text. 


Nam iste actus [quo Deus diligitur super omnia et propter se] est sic virtuosus, 
quod non potest esse viciosus, nec potest iste actus causari a voluntate creata nisi 
sit virtuosus: Tum quia quilibet pro loco et tempore obligatur ad diligendum Deum 
super omnia, et per consequens, iste actus non potest esse viciosus; tum quia iste 
actus est primus omnium actuum bonorum. Quodl. III, 13. 

In other words, Ockham admits one absolute norm of Ethics, viz. the 
obligation to obey God, Ockham has never maintained that anyone, not even 
God, can dispense from this obligation. However, to obey God means to love 
God. But here, a difficulty arises. Does Ockham not maintain that it is 
possible that God can command that a creature hates Him? According to the 
evidence of the texts, it cannot be doubted that Ockham admitted this. How- 
ever, in order to understand this correctly we must not overlook that “po- 
test” in Ockham’s language has two meanings. In one meaning it has the 
sense of consistency or rather lack of contradiction; this is subdistinguished 
into a possibility based on the lack of logical contradiction or contradiction 
with a necessary truth, and a possibility based on the lack of contradiction 
with contingent facts. From this logical possibility we have to distinguish 
psycholagical possibility or capability. When Ockham maintains that God 
cancommand hatred of Him it is only in the first sense; never in the second. 
By this he means that such a command is not selfcontradictory on logical 
grounds. How does he prove that? It is based on the theological truth that 
God is the primary cause of every effect. Now, a creature can command to 
hate God, this act of commanding the hatred of God is caused by God as 
first cause and by the creature as second cause. Hence it cannot include a 
contradiction = on purely logical grounds - that God can command hatred of 


Himself. 


Up to now, we have dealt with the logical possibility as such. Let us now 
assume that God would command that a created will hates Him. There, ac- 
cording to Ockham, would be a genuine perplexity or ethical antinomy. In 
such a case, the created will simply could not act. For if ,it obeys, and 
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consequently hates God, it would love God. Let us listen to Ockham him- 
self, who presents this case in a slightly milder form. 


Si dicatur, quod Deus potest praecipere, quod pro aliquo tempore non diligatur 
Ipse, quia potest praecipere quod intellectus sit intentus circa studium et voluntas 
similiter, ut nihil possit illo tempore de Deo cogitare.... 

Respondeo: Si Deus posset hoc praecipere, sicut videtur quod potest sine contra- 
dictione, dico tunc, quod voluntas non potest pro tunc talem actum elicere, quia ex 
hoc ipso quod talem actum eliceret, Deum diligeret super omnia, et per consequens 
impleret praeceptum divinum, quia hoc est diligere Deum super omnia, diligere quid- 
quid Deus vult diligi. Et ex hoc ipso quod sic diligeret, non faceret praeceptum 
divinum per casum, et per consequens sic diligendo Deum diligeret et non diligeret. 


Quodl. Ill, 13. 


To qualify Ockham’s position as ethical positivism is perhaps more a matter 
of words. For the Venerabilis Inceptor knows one invariable norm of Ethics, 
viz. the obligation to obey the will of God or to love God. For the rest, 
ethical norms are commanded by the will of God and have to be obeyed in 
virtue of the general and absolute ethical norm. Thus Ockham does not base 
his ethics on some anonymous and impersonal law pervading nature, or on 
something to which God Himself is subject, for instance on “ethical values” 
of which the Histoire speaks. Ockham bases his ethics on one Personal 
principle, on God who is most powerful, most good and most wise and most 
just. Hence it is absolutely incorrect to say that ethical laws depend on the 
subjective viewpoint of those who consider and judge them, as we read in 
the Histoire: 


Puisque les valeurs morales ne sont pas des absolus, elles varient suivant le 
point de vue subjectif de qui les considére et les juges. 


No text reference is given, since there is no text in Ockham which sub- 
stantiates this statement. 


The following short remarks on the Logic of Ockham are rather vague. The 
Histoire does not explain what Ockham, and almost all the sckolastics 
meant by “demonstration”, namely something that modern scholastics 2° 
longer strive for. To some extent, we think they are right. In Aristotelean 
Axiomatics a demonstration is a necessary conclusion obtained by a syllo- 
gistic process from necessary and evident premisses. It was not Ockham’s 
fault that such high and almost impossible requirements were demanded of 
a demonstration, since it was Aristotle who, under the influence of Mathe- 
matics, wrote the Posterior Analytics. But Ockham was not such a fool to 
believe, that: 


Tout ce qui n’est pas démontrable est relégué dans la sphére des conclusions 
probables (p. 42). 


For, Ockham not only knew of propositiones per se notae and immediate 
formal consequences, but also of absolutely evident contingent propositions 
based on experience. In all these cases absolute certitude is given and no 
fear of deception. But.even a “probable” syllogism or a dialectical proof 
which often is a persuasio, as the Histoire rightly mentions, may give the 
highest degree of certitude. Ockham says concerning the “probabile” in 
the Swnma Logicae, part Ill, I, c. 1: 


Sequitur etiam aliud, quod non omnis syllogismus topicus facit semper praecise 
dubitationem et formidinem, sed etiam frequenter facit primam fidem sine omni dubi- 
tatione, quia ita aliquando adhaeremus probabilibus sicut evidenter notis. 
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What is said about science on page forty-three is of such a nature that we 
hardly believe that Ockham would recognize this as his own doctrine: 


Tout se raméne 4 une technique (comme dans la logique mathématique moderne) 
et celle-ci ne peut conduire 4 un enrichissement du savoir, car le sujet et le prédi- 
cat des propositions analytiques sont identiques. 


It is definitely not the case that analytical propositions enter a science — 
at least as long as it is not logic. 


The famous razor of Ockham must, of course, also appear in the Histoire. 
There is nothing wrong about this, for the principle was known to Aristotle 
and every philosopher is bound to use it. For philosophy is a science, and 
a science has to prove what it affirms. However, it is not quite historical to 
impute the wording: Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate ponendi, 
to Ockham. These exact words are found in the non-authentic Tractatus de 
principiis Theologiae (ed. Baudry p. 125). Ockham has several forms for it. 
The most common one is: Pluralitas non est ponenda sine necessitate. We 
also find the form: Frustra fit per plura, quod potest fieri per pauciora. The 
most explicit form is this: Nihil debet poni sine ratione assignata nisi sit 
per se notum vel per experientiam scitum vel per auctoritatem scripturae pro- 


batum. (Ordin. d. 30, q- 1 E). 
In Nr. 383 the Histoire deals with Ockham’s physics. Here we find the 


expression: “La qualité étant réduite ‘a la quantité...”Before we read that 
quality was reduced to substance. As our texts have shown both statements 
are in disagreement with Ockham’s most express words. Only certain quali- 


ties are not distinct from substance whilst quantity is not distiact from 
substance or quality. : 


Nr. 384 deals with the relation between Philosophy and Theology. We 
certainly can abstain from a detailed discussion of this part, since a master 
ly Dissertation has been published about this by Guelluy. Lrt as simply 
confront two quotations. 


The Histoire reads (p. 45): 


D’une part la sphére des vérités chrétiennes est inaccessibles 4 la raison et 
réservée 4 la foi; d’autre part, la théologie doit renoncer a établir ses affirmations 
par la voie du raisonnement. Articuli fidei non sunt principia demonstrationis, nec 
sunt probabiles, quia omnibus vel pluribus vel sapientibus apparent falsi (Summa t. 
log. III, 1 - to be more correct: III, I, 1). C’est la condemnation de la théologie 
spéculative et toute collaboration avec la philosophie est impossible. 


After only mentioning here that to render “demonstrationis” with “du rai- 
sonnement” only emphasizes the fact that the meaning of demonstration is 
unknown to the Histoire, we quote now Guelluy’s Philosophie et Théologie 
chez Guillaume d’Ockham (Louvain 1947, p. 364). 


Notons, d’autre part, qu’Ockham refuse de séparer le domaine de la théologie de 
celui de la niétaphysique... 
Le Venerabilis Inceptor ne semble, dans aucun des textes que nous avons étudier,. 


se donner pour but d’opposer la foi et la raison ou de soustraire le domaine de la 
révélation 4 toute investigation intellectuelle... 


To this statement of a scholar who has studied this problem ex professo 
in the text of Ockham himself, we add a passage from one of the latest 
works of Ockham: 
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Contra: Nisi eadem veritas posset probari in scientia naturali et Theologia, 
Philosophia non iuvaret ad Theologiam. Quodi. V, 1. 


The following reflexions are therefore without any foundation in the texts 


of Ockham. 


Much criticism could be applied to the following number on the political 
doctrines of Ockham. Most of it is fiction as can be gathered from the article 
of Morrall in this number of the Franciscan Studies. 


We have led the patient reader through a veritable forest of misunder- 
standings wildly grown up, not so much because of the fault of one man, 
but because of careless and sloppy treatment of a scholastic who per fas et 
nefas must serve as the explanation of the decadence of scholasticism. 
All this only proves that we need serious studies on the Theology and 
Philosophy of Ockham in order to find out what he really thought and wrote. 
Only after that we have the right to judge, to condemn or to praise. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 
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Thomas-Lexikon. (Second edition). By Dr. Ludwig Schuetz. (Paderborn, 1895). Re- 
printed New York: Musurgia Publishers, 1949. Pp. x-889. $20. 

A Lexicon of St. Thomas Aquinas. By Roy J. Deferrari, Sr. M.I. Barry, C.D.P. and 
I. McGuiness, O.P. Fascicle I (A-C); Fasc. II (D-H). Washington, D.C.: Catholic 


University of America Press, 1948-1949. Pp. x-495. $12.50 per fascicle; $62.50 
for complete set of five fascicles. 


Students of St. Thomas’s philosophy and theology will welcome the 
appearance of these two valuable Lexicons. The second and enlarged edition 
of the Thomas-Lexicon of the late Dr. Ludwig Schuetz, printed in Pader- 
born, Germany, 1895 has been well known to students of medieval thought. 
Long out of print, Dr. Schuetz’s work was especially useful not only as a 
dictionary of Thomistic terms and their German equivalent, but also as a 
collection of the more important loci where Aquinas’s teaching on a particu- 
lar subject could be found. The method used by Dr. Schuetz was, where 
possible, to let St. Thomas define a philosophical term in his own words. 


The present edition is simply a photo-offset reprint of the German 1895 
edition without alteration. As the work of Dr. Schuetz was compiled before 
the critical studies of Mandonnet and Grabmann were completed, we are not 
surprised to find quotations or references to some ten minor works that are 
no longer included in the canon of authentic works of Aquinas,to say nothing 
of those additional works accepted by Grabmann and rejected by Mandonnet. 
However, as every serious student of Aquinas can be reasonably expected 
to know which works ascribed to the saint are dubious or spurious, this 


reprint of Dr. Schuetz’s monumental work will still be a practical acqui- 
sition to any philosophical or theological library. 


Whereas the Thomas-Lexikon is primarily a dictionary of philosophical 
terms, the Lexicon of St. Thomas of Aquinas is of more general philological 
interest and hence will be useful not only to budding Thomistic philosophers 
or theologians but to students of Medieval Latin in general. This was to be 
expected in view of the fact that the Lexicon was prepared by two special- 
ists in the field of Greek and Latin, Dr. Deferrari and Sr. M. Inviolata 
Barry, C.D.P. with only the technical collaboration of Father Ignatius 
McGuiness, O.P. Hence we find in the Lexicon not only philosophical but 
also other terms. As the authors tell us in their “Foreword”, “It includes 
all the words of the Summa Theologica and such other words from the re- 
maining works as seem in the judgment of the authors to be of great im- 
portance.” (Fasc. I, viii) In an attempt to discover what norm the authors 
used in selecting “passages from his other works”, the reviewer .cursorily 
compared the Lexicon with Schuetz’s Thomas-Lexikon, to which the authors 
express their indebtedness, and has come to the conclusion that Dr. De- 
ferrari and Sr. Inviolata have done little more than add the quotations and 
references of Dr. Schuetz’s work to their own collection from the Summa; 
for only those words of the Lexicon which can be found also in the Thomas- 
Lexikon include references to or words from works other than the Summa. 
Hence from a philological viewpoint the present work might be more ap- 
propriately titled a “Lexicon of the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas”, 
although from the philosopher’s viewpoint, it has all the value of Schuetz’s 
Lexikon. 


— 487 — 
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This heavy dependence on Schuetz’s work for all references outside those 
of the Summa explains perhaps the strange fact that so many of the dubious 
or spurious works listed by Schuetz were also incorporated apparently in 
the list of Thomas’s works used by the authors of the Lexicon. Not that the 
inclusion of references to these other works might not have an independent 
value, particularly to one interested in the genesis of philosophical thought, 
but it is somewhat puzzling to find them in the present work, especially 
since the Lexicon makes no pretense of completeness in its rather limited 
selections from works other than the Summa. To say nothing of the works 
rejected by Mandonnet (which might understandably be included in view of 
Grabmann’s more recent study, Die Werke des hl. Thomas von Aquin, (Bei- 
trge etc. Minster, 1931), we find six works not included even in Grab- 
mann’s “kritischer Katalog”, namely the two Opuscula de universalibus, 
and the De dilectione Dei et proximi (all three of which, though attributed 
to St. Thomas, are included among the “sicher unechte Schriften”), plus 
the two Aristotelian commentaries on De Somniis and De Somno et Vigilia, 
and the Opusculum de natura syllogismorum. 


Fortunately, however, the usefulness of the Lexicon is not seriously 
impaired since it is primarily a dictionary of terms found in the Summa 
Theologica and seldom quotes or refers to the-spurious works. We call 
attention to this defect, however, in view of the intention of the authors, 
who — as they tell us in the “Foreword” - plan a systematic continuation 
of the Lexicon (perhaps in the form of supplements?) until every other work 
of St. Thomas will have been combed as thoroughly as the Summa was by the 


present authors “until eventually a Lexicon of St. Thomas of Aquin complete 
for all his works, will have appeared.” Also in this connection, we might 
note that even from a philological point of view, it might be of interest to 
a student attempting to discover precisely St. Thomas’ use of terms rather 
than that of his students or “auditores”, if the authors were to indicate 
those portions of his works which in whole or part are “reportationes”. 


Particularly commendable in the present Lexicon is the inclusion of 
biographical and geographical data regarding those proper names quoted in 
the Summa theologica, One regrettable feature about the present Lexicon 
is its extremely high price which undoubtedly will prevent many who might 
profit greatly from its use, from acquiring it for their private libraries. This 
however is probably beyond the control of the authors who have put so much 
time and effort into giving us this useful work. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


No Greater Service. By Sr. M. Rosalita, I.H.M. Detroit, Mich.: Evans-Winter-Hebb, 
Inc., 1948. Pp. xx-833-Index. $15.00 per set. 


Achievement of a Century. Edited by Sr. M. Rosalita, I.H.M. Detroit, Mich.: Evans- 
Winter-Hebb, Inc., 1948. Pp. xiii-299. $15.00 per set. 


The present two volumes were written to describe and commemorate the 
achievements of a century by the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, 1845-1945 of Monroe, Mich. (p. 729-740) definitely approved as a 
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religious community of simple vows by Pope Benedict XV in 1930 (p. 567). 


Today, according to the Catholic Directory (p. 675-164) there are three 
distinct and independent Congregations of the Sisters, Servants of the Im- 
maculate Heart of Mary (IHM), the one having its General Motherhouse at 
Monroe (Detroit) Mich., founded in 1845; the second, with its headquarters 
at West Chestur, Pa. (1872); the third, with headquarters at Scranton, Pa. 
Whereas Sister Rosalita aptly demonstrates the origin of the last two com- 
munities from that at Monroe, her first volume is devoted primarily, and the 
second exclusively to the Monroe foundation, its convents, and schools. 


The Sisters, Servants of the IHM, in their familiar blue: habits, owe their 
existence, under God, to the Rev. Louis Florent Gillet, C.SS.R., pastor of 
St. Mary’s Church, Monroe, Mich. who interested “four women in his plan for 
founding a religious institute devoted to the education of youth” (p. 36). 


The young community, after overcoming its initial hardships of finding 
convenient housing quarters and becoming acclimated to the severe winters, 
was destined to meet other and-greater external and internal difficulties, 
not the least of which was the matter of increase and expansion. The latter 
point especially, due to a question of ecclesiastical jurisdiction both within 
the diocese of Detroit and the community on the one hand, and on the other 
between the representatives of the Diocese of Detroit and of the Diocese 
of Philadelphia was particularly acute. The spread of the community to 
Susquehanna, in fact, threatened almost to destroy this young plant in the 
garden of Mother Church. 


The internal difficulties of the community at Monroe referred to a question 
of autonomy and jurisdiction within the Congregation. Who was the official 
head of the Sisters: the Bishop, the Spiritual Director, or the Mother Gener- 
al? This was but one instance of identical differences which were to harass 
practically all communities of Sisters under simple vows throughout the XIX 
century until finally in 1900 Pope Leo XIII in virtue of his now famous 
Conditae a Christo brought clarity out of chaos. 


But, religious communities seem to thrive on vicissitudes and trials. 
Commenting on the status of the Congregation in the late “Sixties” the 
authoress narrates that “the Novitiate [was] often without one postulant or 
novice and sometimes none”, whereas “in none of the few missions were 
there at any time more than three Sisters and at the Motherhouse only a 
dozen or so Sisters” (p. 241). But fleeting time and the designs of Divine 
Providence change everything. The Sisters, Servants of the [HM emerged 
successfully from their saga of trials in life’s darkest hours. The ap- 
pointment or election of each new successive Reverend Mother and her 
achievements as recorded by Sister Rosalita showed that God was blessing 
the Congregation and watching over its development. On December 8, 1947 
the decision was made to change the title of the community to: “Sisters, 
Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary”. At the same time the color of the 
habit was changed from black, which resembled somewhat that of the Re- 
demptorists (p. 59), to “sky-blue” (pp. 77-78). 


The various Spiritual Directors too, prominent among them, besides Father 
Gillet, Msgr. Edward Joos (d. May 18, 1901) for almost forty-four years 
(since November 1857) (p. 110) Director and superior of the Congregation 
(p. 482); and intermittently the Redemptorists (from 1845-1855; and from 
1907-1917) (p. 190), either as Directors or friends of the community, con-, 
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tributed in no small degree to the spiritual life and temporal advancement of 
the Sisters. Due to the interest of the Redemptorists in the community St. 
Alphonsus has ever been looked upon as patron of the congregation. 


Today, after a century of labor, sacrifices, and blessings from on High, 
the Congregation of Sisters, Servants of the IHM, so whimsically small, 
like the proverbial biblical mustard seed in its beginning, has grown to a 
mighty tree under the shade of whose branches, now extended far and wide, 
the Sisters work for the salvation of souls and the glory of Mother Church. 
As of the beginning of 1949 the community numbered 1,171 Professed 
Sisters, seventy-four Novices, and thirty-four Postulants. The Sisters, as 
of 1949, conducted one college (Marygrove) with 770 students (it opened on 
January 15, 1846 with forty pupils and foun. boarders = p. 68); one academy; 
thirty-nine high schools; sixty-two grammar schools; one orphanage; and 
one boys boarding school. The Sisters (of the Monroe Congregation) are 
represented in the Archdiocese of Chicago and Detroit, and in the Dioceses 
of Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Lansing, and Saganaw; also in San Juan, P.R. 


But, aside from the saga of their origin and the story of their growth and 
progress, Sister Rosalita has entered upon many other relevant topics of 
general interest to all historians. 


Of special interest to Franciscana - are the notices that “St. Clare Female 
Academy under the directions of the Poor Clares [was] the first religious 
community to teach in Detroit” (p. 19); that “the-river that to Father Louis 
Hennepin was a most agreeable and charming strait still flowed on un- 
changed when the Redemptorist, Reverend Louis Florent Gillet arrived in 
Detroit” (ibid.); that Father Gillet was baptized in “the old Franciscan 
Church of St. Anthony” at Antwerp (p. 21); that “on one side five steps 
away we [Father Gillet and Father Francis Poilvache, C.SS.R.J. had Lake 
St. Clair - on the other side forests, where bears and wolves dwell” (p. 26); 
that Msgr. Joos (d. March 18, 1901), the long-time Director of the Sisters 
of the IHM “was trained by the Franciscans” (p. 419); and finally that the 
Sisters at Monroe were honored on May 5, 1910 by a visit from his Excel- 
lency, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, O.F.M., Apostolic Delegate to the 
U.S.A. (p. 512). En passant, it might also be mentioned that for the past 
number of years Sisters of the IHM have been attending the Summer School 
of St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, New York. 


There is a good workable index; a sizeable - and I dare say - complete 
bibliography, at least as far as documents were available to the authoress; 
whereas the fifty-four pages of documentary footnotes, evidently show that 
Sister Rosalita did not write her history from hearsay. Particularly good is 
the authoress’ delicate and charitable characterization of Mother Theresa 
during her “Saga of Suffering” (p. 226-228). 


The Sisters, Servants of the IHM are indeed to be congratulated on their 
achievements during the past century of their existence and the dedication 
of their lives to the promotion of the cause of Mother Church in her great 
work of religious education and social advancement. In recording the events 
of her community of the past century Sister Rosalita has merited well not 
only of her own Congregation but also of every other historian and educator 
interested in the progress of the Catholic Church in America. It only remains 
now for the other two communities of the IHM at Reading and West Chester 
to write their centenial story to get a complete picture of the work done by 
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all the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary in the United 
States. 


RAPHAEL M. HUBER, O.F.M. CONV. 
Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Religious Life in Christ. By Theodosius Foley, O.F.M. Cap. Milwaukee, Wis.: The 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1948. Pp. vii-163. $2.50. 


The high-pressure invitations to read this and that Spiritual Book (each 
of which may have excellent features) is apt to bewilder souls seeking the 
most direct approach to sanctity, unless the author has a gift from God: to 
lead solidly, as well as persuasively back to Christ the Divine Teacher in 
Medio Doctorum. 


A way of simplicity and clarity, it seems to us, has been eminently 
achieved by Father Theodosius Foley ex-Provincial and priest of the Capu- 
chin Franciscans of the Province of St. Joseph in America, a distinguished 
educator and an experienced director of souls. 


In these conferences he pours forth his enlightened and discreet soul- 
ponderings in a connected series of profound meditative tracts on Religious 


Life in Christ. 


After a clarion call to sanctity even to the perfection of holiness, with 
relentless logic of right reason in the Divine Light of Faith, he sketches 
the traditional path as outlined by the Master of the School. 


He shows how the lessons were understood by the Sacred Writers, and 
accepted by the nobleness of God’s church; how Evangelical Counsels were 
professed from the earliest days, and are still vowed by denoted disciples 
and should be made practical in the lives of all who pretend to the title 
of “religious” par excellence. 


There is not a halting sentence in the whole book, which is filled with 
wise suggestions challenging to acceptance. Taste and see. 


‘ On and on it draws to higher things, with the incisiveness of aptly se- 
lected morsels from the inspired Sacred Letters, followed often enough with 
a reflexion that is like a bitter pill to swallow, but very wholesome after 
digestion. 

Father Foley is alert to the faults, sham excuses, and trials which must 
be fearlessly overcome in via ad patriam. He is not ashamed of the Gospel 
and hangs the blame on our own selfishness if we wince at its directives for 
peace. Fearlessly supernatural in outlook he continues in the vein of the 
published letters, earlier directed to his own fraternity, when he was 
charged with the exterior government of apostolic priests, clerical candidates 
and pious laybrothers. 


Now he applies the argue, obsecra, increpa in doctrina to religions at 
large, blithely detailing how we may come up to the stature Christ wishes 
us to reach. 
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Learn meekness, humility simplicity practice virtue, be interior, deny yourself, 
strive sorrowfully, as a pupil of Christ, follow through with your cross. Don’t let 
yourself be deceived, nor grow tepid. Learn to love your neighbor especially 
passively and all men will. Know your discipleship. 


These straightline markers leading so directly to the Center of all Hearts 
are made captivating, by the earnest enthusiasm of the author whose ups and 
downs have left in residue a genial philosopher of Christ. 


If you are willing to be needled into working for a Higher Degree in the 
Peace School of Christ “Take and read*. If you prefer to remain in your 
complacency, “hands off*. The fire of genuine unction is latent in this little 
volume. 


MICHAEL HARDING, O.F.M. 


Holy Name College, 
Washington, D.C. 
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strength. 
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D uring the war years when thousands remained 

after Mass to pray before the Altar and to light 
special 7-Day Vigil Lights before the Blessed 
Sacrament or some favored shrine, the deep-felt 
desire of the faithful for a special act of sacrifice 
and a personal offering of public devotion was 
clearly revealed. 


In making similar acts of petition or thanksgiving, 
YOUR parishioners appreciate the convenience and in- 
formality of the ever-ready Vigil Light. It can be turned 
to ai any time of the day or evening—either before or 
after Mass, or on passing visits to the church. 


More—the Vigil Light, which is an unquestioned in- 
ducement to prayer and devotion, serves the purpose of 
providing funds for the church. It frees the pastor from 
Kina the unwelcome and onerous obligation of always 
“talking money,” and enables him to devote his 
\ limited time at Masses to exhortation and 

} instruction. 


*Vigil Light is the original votive light—it is the registered 
trade auans of 0 felt mate only by Will & Baumer. 


WILL & BAUMER Candle Co., Inc. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
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